

















Maen Department of Colleges and Nor- 

mal Schools met in the Library of the 
Technical High School, Wednesday at 9 
o'clock. The officers of this department 
were as follows: President, G. L. Omwake, 
Ursinus College, Collegeville; Vice-Presi- 
dent, F. E. Baker, Edinboro Normal 
School; Secretary, I. R. Kraybill, Millers- 
ville Normal School; Treasurer, Guido 
Riemer, Bucknell University. Executive 
Committee: Smith Burnham, West Chester 
Normal, W. S. Hertzog, California Nor- 
mal, and Arthur Jones, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The meeting was called to order by 
President Omwake who made a brief ad- 
dress dwelling upon the importance of the 
work done by Colleges and Normal Schools 
in training teachers. He then called for 
the report of the Committee appointed in 
1915 to study the subject of Teacher Train- 
ing in Pennsylvana’s Summer Schools, and 
to make recommendations concerning the 
character and amount of State aid required 
to provide adequate facilities for summer 
school courses for teachers. 

Dr. Smith Burnham of West Chester, 
made a brief report indicating the scope of 
the work done by the Committee, and out- 
lined the work that had been assigned to its 
different members. 

Dr. Ambrose L. Suhrie, assistant profes- 
sor of Elementary and Rural Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, made report on 
the 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN SUMMER SCHOOLS 

OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The writer has been requested to present 
some constructive suggestions touching the 
amount and character of the preparation 
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which it is at this time feasible to require 
of teachers in graded elementary schools 
and in_our one-teacher rural schools and to 
indicate the character of additional teacher- 
training facilities which should be provided. 
It must be at once obvious that these sug- 
gestions, if they are to rest on any more 
secure basis than that of mere individual 
opinion, can be formulated only after we 
have made a careful study of a consider- 
able body of definitely ascertained facts 
concerning the now prevailing standards in 
all parts of the Commonwealth. These 
standards are fixed by law only in their 
broadest outlines. 

They are determined in the main by ad- 
ministrative practice which varies widely 
throughout the state—in the several cities, 
counties and local districts. One may look 
in vain in the reports of superintendents— 
as compiled by the State Department of 
Public Instruction—for any clear indica- 
tion of the prevailing standards—in actual 
practice—in any given local administrative 
area. These officials faithfully report the 
number who hold each of the several grades 
of teachers’ certificates. These figures 
have, however, little significance for our 
purposes. In one case a teacher who has 
completed a full course in a standard col- 
lege but has done somewhat less than 2¢e0 
hours of resident work in pedagogical lines 
is teaching on the lowest order of certifi- 
cate authorized by law—the provisional. 

In another case a person who in academic 
work has not gone beyond the course in a 
one-teacher rural school, who has had no 
professional training whatever, who after 
cramming for an examination has taught 
on a provisional certificate long enough to 
measure up to the purely provincial stand- 
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ards of an isolated rural community, has 
been granted a so-called “ professional” 
certificate. We know too that in some 
counties the requirements in academic prep- 
aration and in professional theory are 
higher for the provisional certificate than 
they are in other counties for the so-called 
professional certificate. I mention these 
facts not to offer any criticism—direct or 
implied—of our public school officials— 
state, city, county or district—nor to sug- 
gest that the legal provisions touching the 
certification of teachers in Pennsylvania 
are seriously at fault, but only to show that 
there is not now available in the data re- 
corded in public documents the kind of defi- 
nite information we must have before we 
may with authority state just what the 
minimum standards of professional attain- 
ment are in any given county, city, or local 
section of the state. Until we know with 
certainty just what the prevailing stand- 
ards now are it is futile to attempt to indi- 
cate just how far we may safely advance 
them or what additional teacher-training 
facilities are necessary to make adequate 
provision for the effective enforcements of 
the higher requirements. 

I myself was not aware of the difficulties 
involved in getting this information until I 
began this study. I found all the state offi- 
cials with whom I could confer in person 
interested and willing to co-operate in any 
way possible. It was, however, obviously 
impossible for them to circulate among the 
more than 38,000 teachers in schools of ele- 
mentary grade any questionnaire similar in 
purpose to the one the high school in- 
spectors distributed and collected for the 
study made and reported by Professors 
Robertson and Jones. I then turned to the 
district, county and city superintendents, 
and found them equally interested and will- 
ing to help, but without effective means for 
promoting these objects. I thought for a 
time of circulating a questionaire through 
the mails to a limited number of teachers 
in well selected representative counties and 
cities. I studied the methods and results 
of the state-wide surveys made in this way 
in North Dakota and in Kansas by thé 
United States Bureau of Education and 
concluded that, aside from the fact that the 
expense would be prohibitive for our com- 
mittee, the method is a clumsy and inef- 
fective means of getting at the real facts. 

With this brief statement as to why I 
have no array of statistics and no graphs to 
present I perhaps ought to add that as a 
result of much correspondence, a little 
serious study and some conference I am 
prepared to make two suggestions which, 
if adopted, will, in my opinion, provide us 
each year with more reliable and adequate 
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information than is now available in the 
public school reports in any of the states, 
They are as follows: 

I. All school officials with certificate- 
granting powers should be required to file 
annually with the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction a certified copy of the mi- 
nimum formal requirements—academic and 
professional—for the provisional certificate 
—the requirements advertised and actually 
enforced within their respective jurisdic- 
tions. 

2. All teachers should be required to file 
with the proper city, county or district su- 
perintendent when they enroll for the an- 
nual teachers’ institute a properly filled 
blank provided by the State Department of 
Public Instruction and calling for detailed 
information concerning the amount and 
character of formal academic and profes- 
sional training as well as information con- 
cerning the professional activities engaged 
in during the year, etc. These should be 
certified by the local superintendent to the 
Department of Public Instruction for pub- 
lic record. They could then be made avail- 
able for the study of this committee. 

Having called your attention to the in- 
adequacy of present available information 
and having ventured to suggest a method 
by which this lack may in the future be 
supplied I may proceed to call your atten- 


‘tion to certain gross figures in the state 


superintendent’s report and in the studies 
just presented and to be presented which 
taken together would seem to suggest some 
very definite needs in the matter of teacher- 
training facilities. 

The records show that there are more 
than 7000 teachers in Pennsylvania, chiefly 
in elementary schools, who hold the pro- 
visional certificate—the lowest grade au- 
thorized by law. There seems to be gen- 
eral agreement that the type of teaching 
talent represented by this grade of certifi- 
cate spells inefficiency. In some counties 
a considerable majority of the teachers 
hold this lowest grade of certificate. It is 
generally conceded that with hundreds of 
high schools located in all parts of the state 
—some of them in every county—and with 
thirteen fairly well equipped state normal 
schools well distributed throughout the 
Commonwealth, we ought to be able to re- 
quire graduation from a four-years’ high 
school plus two years of normal train- 
ing of all as an initial preparation for en- 
trance upon the work of teaching. To be 
sure we shall have to pay a premium on 
this kind of preparation, but with our abun- 
dance of taxable wealth in this state there 
is no good reason why these standards can- 
not be maintained without placing an un- 
reasonable burden upon any one. 

No single piece of legislation can make 
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this an accomplished fact. We must set 
the standard and if need be allow five or 
even ten years in which to fully realize it 
in practice. We may, for instance, prohibit 
the issue of a provisional certificate in 1917 
to any person who has not completed the 
equivalent of ten grades in a standard high 
school, and has not in addition had at least 
six weeks’ training in pedagogical subjects 
in a training school of approved character. 
In 1918 the standard might be raised one 
year in academic requirements. In I919 
six weeks of additional teacher-training 
might be added and so on by progressive 
stages we might advance requirements until 
in 1925, or at an earlier date if possible, 
we should make the full requirement of 
graduation from an approved four-year 
high school course or equivalent academic 
training, and a diploma from a Pennsyl- 
vania state normal school or other teacher- 
training institution of equal standards. 
This plan is being successfully worked out 
in other states where conditions are far 
less favorable to its success than in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Our high schools are increasing in num- 
ber and improving the quality of their work 
with gratifying rapidity in all parts of the 
state. They are now fully equal to the 
task of providing the academic equipment 
indicated. Why not place our thirteen 
state normal schools under commission to 
maintain teacher-training facilities for at 
least six weeks during the vacation period 
and provide such courses as are especially 
needed by the thousands of teachers in 
Pennsylvania who have been allowed to 
enter the service without adequate initial 
preparation for a high type of service. 

Professor Smith’s study shows that there 
were about 3400 Pennsylvania teachers and 
prospective teachers in attendance at sum- 
mer schools of recognized standing last 
year. The great majority of these we know 
were superintendents, principals, high school 
teachers, elementary school supervisors and 
teachers of special objects, almost all of 
them holding a higher grade certificate than 
the provisional. Dr, Becht’s investigation 
shows where the young people who enter 
teaching by the provisional certificate route 
were in training. They spent four to six 
weeks not in preparing to teach but in pre- 
paring for an examination. There were 
about 3800 of them in approximately one 
hundred local normal schools. With a good 
half-dozen exceptions in the state these in- 
stitutions might better be called certificate 
mills or cram shops, where every valid 
principle in teaching is grossly violated in 
class room practice, where rote memory is 
given the place of first importance among 
the so-called mental faculties, where the 
little red question book and the big black 
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question and answer book are the author- 
ized texts. 

Isn’t it time that we ring the curtain 
down on this farce? These schools are at- 
tended not because they are good but be- 
cause they are convenient of access. If the 
state of Pennsylvania wishes to enlist in 
the public service of teaching the stalwart 
young men and women of the mountains 
she must bring teacher-training facilities 
near to them. Our state normal schools 
are almost ideally distributed. Almost every 
aspiring young man or young woman in the 
commonwealth finds himself or herself 
within fifty or sixty miles of the seat of 
one or other of these splendidly equipped 
teacher-training institutions. 

If adequate provision were made by 
legislative appropriations for the main- 
tenance of tuition-free summer sessions at 
each of these schools it would cost the state 
little more directly than it now costs the 
state indirectly to maintain the miserable 
make-shifts I have just referred to. The 
amount of appropriation which should be 
made and the method of its distribution are: 
matters of detail which may be left to the: 
discretion of the State Board of Education 
to recommend. But this section of the 
State Association should go on record in 
support of a policy of adequate state sup- 
port for summer sessions at all of our state 
normal schools. 

So far as the improvement of the pro- 
fessional preparation of the more than 
38,000 teachers in our elementary,: graded 
and rural schools is concerned, we as a 
body cannot in my judgment advocate any 
other measure which is so important at this 
time. I suggest that we commit ourselves 
whole-heartedly to this project and strive 
earnestly to put the plan into operation in 
the summer of 1917. 


DR. E, F. SMITH’S PAPER, 


The discussion of the status of teacher 
training in the summer schools of the uni- 
versities, colleges and normal schools of 
Pennsylvania was continued by Dr. E. F. 
Smith of State College in the following 
paper: 

This report is intended to give the infor- 
mation which has been collected at the sug- 
gestion of the special committee of the col- 
lege and normal school section, and which 
concerns the status of teacher training in 
existing summer schools of the state. A 
few of the important facts bearing on the 
recent development of Pennsylvania sum- 
mer schools which may be of use to the 
committee in its work as well as detailed 
statistics, showing what was accomplished 
in the 1916 sessions, are presented. 

Statistical material for the report has 
been obtained from the Reports of the 
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United States Commissioner of Education 1 ber of the instructors and in the number of 


which give very good summaries of the fa- 
cilities and the opportunities for summer 
study in the colleges of all the states. Un- 
fortunately, the reports at this time avail- 
able do not contain data later than that for 
the year 1914, and consequently complete 
Statistics for the last two years are not at 
hand. Use has also been made of the an- 
nouncements, bulletins, catalogues and cir- 
culars which are published by the various 
institutions giving summer instruction, 
However, the principal source of informa- 
tion for the 1916 sessions has been fur- 
nished by the officials of the summer schools 
themselves. A questionaire was sent to the 
proper person in the different universities, 
colleges, normal schools and other institu- 
tions of the state and the replies received 
contained much valuable data. 

Letters requesting information regarding 
the attendance of Pennsylvania teachers at 
summer schools outside of Pennsylvania 
were sent to the institutions of neighbor- 
ing states. In practically every case the di- 
rectors very generously furnished the de- 
sired information. 
tions even went so far as to give a detailed 
report concerning each of the Pennsylvania 
teachers who had registered. 

A very brief summary taken for the 
most part from the reports of the United 
States Commissioner of Education showing 
the growth of the summer schools in the 
state for the six-year period, from 1911 to 
1916, will first be given, the first number in 
each case being for 1911, and the last for 
1916, where six numbers are given, where 
but four numbers the last is for 1914. 

Total number of summer schools, 17, 26, 
28, 29, 30, 31. 

At universities and colleges, 8, 12, 12, II. 

At state normal schools, I, I, I, 2. 

At other institutions, 6, 7, 9, 9. 

Independent, 2, 6, 6, 6. 

Instructors, 270, 366, 346, 394, 456, 551. 

Men, 213, 301, 259, 290, 331, 399. 

Women, 57, 65, 87, 104, 125, 152. 

Lecturers and Entertainers, 37, 109, 70, 


73: 

Lectures and Entertainments, 97, 94, 390, 
276. 

Students, 2465, 4440, 4016, 4774, 5601, 
7227. 


Men, 1025, 2483, 1647, 1803, 2204, 3076. 

-Women, 1440, 1957, 2396, 2935, 3397, 
415i. 

Number of schools reporting cost, 12, 19, 
23, 24, 23, 28. 

Cost of those reporting, $50,128; $62,127; 
$75,111; $90,225; $107,985; $114,222. 

We note on looking over these statistics 
that there has been but little growth in the 
number of schools, as well as in the num- 


Some of the institu-. 





students registered during the years 1912, 
1913 and 1914. From statistics which have 
been gathered of the past two summers the 
total number of schools has increased to 
thirty-one and the number of students to 
7,227. The remarkable increase shown in 
the year 1912 over the year 1911 is prob- 
ably not so great as it appears in the statis- 
tics. The Bureau of Education collected - 
for the first time the statistics of 1911 
summer schools and doubtless many schools 
were not asked or else failed to report. 

For the purpose of comparing the growth 
of the schools in Pennsylvania with those 
of the entire country the following brief 
summary of statistics for all the states is 
given for the years I91I to 1916, the first 
— being for 1911 and the last for 
1916. 

Total number of schools in the United 
States, 477, 569, 673, 704, 674, 734. 

Number of instructors, 8049, 9306, 11722, 
13436, 14727, 17595. 

Number of Students, 118,307, 142,217, 
181,288, 218,749, 241,811, 297,923; Men, 
38,140, 46,657, 62,625, 77,455, 86,581, 107,- 
git. Women, 80,167, 95,560, 118,663, 141,- 
339, 155,230, 190,012. © 

Average cost per student: $18.00, $15.51, 
$18.40, $17.48, $16.99, $14.86. 

In order to obtain later and more detailed 
information concerning the present summer 
schools of the state and especially the facili- 
ties of these schools for training teachers 
the following list of questions was sent to 
the proper officers in all of the universities, 
colleges and normal schools of the state: 

This blank when filled out should be sent 
to Edwin R. Smith, State College, Pa. 
Date for the 1916 séssion should be given. 
When exact information can not be fur- 
nished careful estimates will be of great 
value: 1. Name of school, college, or uni- 
versity, 2. Length of session. 3. Total at- 
tendance 1916. 4. Number of teachers at- 
tending 1916: University, college and nor- 
mal school teachers, superintendents, su- 
pervisors and supervising principals, high 
school teachers, grade teachers in town or 
city, teachers in rural schools, teachers of 
special subjects, unclassified or not included 
in above classes. 5. Number of students 
preparing to teach. 6. Number of instruct- 
ors giving courses in education, psychology, 
philosophy, ethics, logic and other peda- 
gogical subjects, number of courses offered 
in the teaching of special subjects by de- 
partments other than the department of 
education, number of public or semi-public 
lectures on educational topics. 7. Tuition 
and registration fees exclusive of fee for 
board and room. 8. Estimated cost of at- 
tendance per student (exclusive of car 
fare.) 9. Special features of work for 
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teachers not included in the above. Date. 
Name of person reporting. 

In response to this request replies were 
received from thirty-nine institutions and 
twenty of them returned blanks containing 
information about summer schools. The 
others either did not maintain a summer 
school or did not offer any work for teach- 
ers. In the following list of the twenty 
schools returning blanks, the first number 
shows the length of session in weeks, the 
second the total attendance, and the third 
the number of teachers in attendance: . 

Beaver Falls, Geneva College Normal 
School, 7, 146, 146. 

California, Southwestern State Normal, 


, 83, 30. 
Collegeville, Ursinus Summer Session, 6, 
33, 21. 
Fort Washington, Darby School of Paint- 
ing, 8, 46, —. 
Grove City, Grove City College, 15, 726, 


50. 
Lewisburg, Bucknell University, 6, 80, 40. 
Millersville, Millersville State Normal, 6, 
176, 118, 
Muncy, Lycoming County Normal, 19, 
251, 205. 
Philadelphia, Pierce School, 6, 230, 18. 
Philadelphia, The Sloyd School, 6, 16, 4. 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 
6, 1045, 528. 
Philadelphia, Temple University, 6, 174, 


45. 

Pittsburgh, King’s School of Oratory, 6, 
121, 47. 

Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh, 8, 
561, 247. 

Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 


nology, 2, 49, 49. a 
oa" Grove, Susquehanna University, 6, 
7 


, 46. 

Shippensburg, Cumberland Valley Nor- 
mal, 6, 60, 20. 

South Bethlehem, Lehigh University, 2 to 


» 133) 7 

ody College, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, 6, 1104, 1083. 

West Chester, West Chester State Nor- 
mal, 6, 172, 90. 

The total number of students was 5284, 
of whom 3374 were teachers, 

The cost of attendance, exclusive of rail- 
road fare, for the six weeks sessions of the 
normal schools was approximately $42 per 
student. At the colleges and universities the 
corresponding cost per student was approxi- 
mately $58 per student. For the other sum- 
mer sessions the estimates given were so 
variable that no significant averages are 
possible. Model schools for observation or 
practice teaching or for both observation 
and practice teaching were maintained at 
the Southwestern State Normal, the Mil- 
lersvilie State Normal, the University of 
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Pennsylvania and the Pennsylvania State 
College. 

We note that the attendance of teachers 
at the summer sessions of the state during 
the past summer is 63.3 per cent. of the total 
attendance which is slightly higher than the 
corresponding figure for the whole United 
States. The percentage for all the states is 
estimated to be a little less than 60. 

In order to determine as accurately as 
possible the tendency of Pennsylvania 
teachers to attend summer sessions in other 
states the following letter was sent to the 
directors of summer sessions which are 
most likely to attract students from this 
state: 

“My Dear Sir: As a member of the com- 
mittee appointed from the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association I have been 
asked to make an investigation of the work 
which Pennsylvania teachers are doing in 
summer sessions. I shall be very glad if 
you can give me the number of Pennsyl- 
vania teachers attending the 1916 summer 
session of (name of summer school), to- 
gether with any information concerning 
their teaching position, previous training, 
etc., which you may have at hand.” 

From the replies which were received the 
following information was obtained: Co- 
lumbia University enrolled 575 students 
from Pennsylvania in the 1916 summer ses- 
sion. Of these approximately 350 were 
teachers; 50 were university, college or nor- 
mal school instructors; 75 principals, su- 
pervisors or superintendents; 100 high 
school teachers; 115 elementary teachers; 
10 were teachers of special subjects. Cor- 
nell University registered 107 Pennsylvania 
teachers. There were 64 high school 
teachers, 3 principals of schools and 44 
were elementary teachers. The high school 
teachers were classified as follows: 27 
music, 17 languages and 16 science. The 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
registered 2 teachers from Pennsylvania in 
the 1916 summer session. The Harvard 
Summer School enrolled 70 Pennsylvania 
teachers of whom 9g were college teachers, 
13 high school teachers, 2 principals, 25 
grade teachers, 17 teachers of special sub- 
jects in colleges or high schools and 3 were 
teachers in private schools. The Maryland 
Agricultural College was attended by two 
students who teach in Pennsylvania. The 
University of Michigan registered during 
the summer of 1916 twenty-four teachers 
from the state of Pennsylvania. Of these, 
16 were registered as undergraduates in the 
college of literature, science and the arts. 
Three of these sixteen were principals of 
schools. Eight teachers were registered in 
the graduate school, pursuing courses lead- 
ing to the higher degrees. Four Pennsyl- 
vania students were registered in the last 
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summer session of the University of Vir- 
ginia. One of these was a high school 
teacher and one a principal of a private 
school. Two were not teachers. The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin registered 51 teachers 
from Pennsylvania. Of these 4 were col- 
lege instructors, 15 high school teachers, 1 
principal of a public school, 21 elementary 
teachers and 10 were teachers of special 
subjects. Other institutions to which the 
letter of inquiry was sent either did not 
have any teacher from Pennsylvania regis- 
tered or did not reply. Doubtless several 
were registered in other summer schools 
but in all probability the number is not at 
all significant. The above named institu- 
tions enrolled a total of 602 Pennsylvania 
teachers. 


COUNTY SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


A report on local or county summer nor- 
mal schools by J. George Becht, Executive 
Secretary of the State Board of Education, 
was then made as follows: 

This report is not complete as a number 
of superintendents made no answer to the 
inquiry sent out. The total number of 
schools reported in the counties of the 
state for the past year was 104. The num- 
ber of instructors in the schools, 187. The 
length of term varied from six to eight 
weeks, though in one or two instances the 
term was ten weeks and in still another in- 
Stance there were two summer terms of 
six weeks each. The total number of stu- 
dents enrolled was 3,782. Out of this num- 
ber 2,456 received provisional certificates. 
The tuition per term ranges from $6.00 to 
$10.00 for the session. It is generally 
based on a charge of $1.00 per week. Sev- 
eral counties have a single school of this 
character which has been in existence for 
many years and has acquired a certain per- 
manence. Such schools are notably found 
in Elk, Columbia, Lycoming, Warren and 
Beaver counties. Most of the schools serve 
the purpose of preparing teachers for pro- 
visional certificate examinations. Many of 
those in attendance have had no experience 
in teaching and have never attended a 
school outside of the district school or the 
high school in the communities in which 
they live. For such students a course is 
arranged to give summer work in the theory 
of teaching, school management and meth- 
ods. Much time also is devoted to a re- 
view of the common branches and special 
emphasis seems to be put upon algebra and 
Civics, since these are the most recent ad- 
ditions to the common school course. In a 
number of places emphasis is put upon the 
subject of agriculture and in still others an 
attempt is made to give courses in drawing. 
Tn a number of the well established schools 
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of this character students are prepared for 
college. 

As to the need of such schools there is 
considerable doubt expressed by a very 
large number of superintendents. Too often 
the work is of a very superficial character 
and students are encouraged to “cram” 
for the superintendents’ examination rather 
than to make themselves proficient in the 
subjects. As a substitute for such schools 
there seems to be a very decided opinion 
among many of the superintendents that a 
two or three weeks’ school of methods for 
beginning teachers held prior to the open- 
ing of the regular school term would an- 
swer a very much better purpose. It is 
worth while considering how far the state 
might contribute to such an arrangement. 


REPORT BY DR. W. S. HERTZOG. 


In response to letters of inquiry directed 
to the departments of education in several 
representative states, the following figures 
have been secured, showing the appropria- 
tion of money for teacher training and nor- 
mal schools in representative states com- 
pared with Pennsylvania. 

In Illinois the five state normal schools 
received for building and current expenses 
in 1906, $375,055; 1907, $375,055; 1908, 
$471,000; 1909, $471,000; I910, $430,950; 
IQII, $430,950; 1912, $619,800; 1913, $619,- 
800; 1914, $630,736; 1915, $630,736; 1916, 
$922,234; 1917, $922,234. 

In Michigan the state appropriates for 
each county normal training class, $1000. 
These have increased in number from 32 in 
1907 to 47 in 1915. The four normal 
schools of Michigan received in 1908, $420,- 
929.36; 1909, $413,318.39; 1910, $431,095.05 ; 
IQII, $380,210.25; 1912, $422,792.43; 1913, 
$389,165.29; 1914, $682,019.27; 1915, $810, 
855.64. 

In New York state the state contributes 
to each teacher’s training class in the high 
schools $700 per annum. After these ap- 
propriations are paid the balance of the 
appropriation made for such purposes in 
general is divided among the cities main- 
taining training schools, on the basis of the 
attendance in those schools. 

The amounts appropriated in the last 10 
years are as follows: To the normal schools 
in 1906, $916,650; 1907, $530,000; 1908, 
$517,000; 1909, $555,000; I910, $755,000; 
I91I, $690,000; 1912, $660,00; 1913, $875,- 
000; 1914, $677,493.20; 1915, $794,588.43; 
and to the training classes and schools 
$125,000 yearly from 1906 to 1912; $100,000 
in 1913, $100,000 in 1914, and $90,000 in 
1915. 

In Iowa $125,00 per annum is appropri- 
ated for the normal training classes in high 
schools. In 1914 the Iowa State Teachers’ 
College received from the state for increase 
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of plan, $65,191, for current expenses, 
$225,150. In Massachusetts there was ap- 
propriated by the Legislature for the year 
ending November 30th, 1916, $545,104.20 to 
ten institutions. New Jersey appropriated 
for the three normal schools for the year 
ending June 30th, 1915, $296,090.85. 

In Pennsylvania the state has appropri- 
ated $10,000 per annum for each school for 
maintenance, for a number of years, which 
makes a total of $260,000 for two years. 
The state aid to students of $1.50 per week, 
in a strict sense is not an appropriation for 
normal schools. It doubtless helps the at- 
tendance in many cases; but the person 
really aided is the student in the payment 
of his tuition. Since 1903 the Legislature 
has established the practice of appropriat- 
ing $10,000 per session for the payment of 
lecturers and instructors in summer schools. 
In 1907 the appropriation was increased to 
$12,000, and until the session of 1915 this 
appropriation of $12,000 was made. Vari- 
ous schools have received money under this 
appropriation. Mount Gretna, Pocono 
Pines, Ebensburg, and State College. This 
money was distributed through the state 
department of public instruction, and in re- 
cent years all of these schools have been 
abandoned, except the summer school at 
State College. The reason for the failure 
of these schools is obvious. Without per- 
‘ manent faculties or buildings or facilities, 
it was almost impossible to build up any- 
thing like a permanent institution. For 
several years State College has enjoyed spe- 
cial aid in the matter of appropriation foi 
the summer session. The state normal 
schools are equipped and ready to under- 
take a widely distributed service to the 
teaching profession throughout the state. 
The statistics shown above indicate that 
Pennsylvania has not yet fulfilled its obli- 
gation in the matter of training teachers in 
comparison with what has been done in 
other states. 

This year, owing to the quarantine, few 
teachers in service will be able to enter the 
normal schools during the spring terms, 
hence, summer schools will be more ef- 
fective than usual, and the scarcity of 
teachers this year has forced many poorly 
prepared people into the profession. The 
need for such work surely exists, and so 
long as teachers can obtain these positions 
without special training they cannot be ex- 
pected to attend these institutions at great 
expense unless conditions be made most 
favorable. If the state is willing to appro- 
priate money to pay the tuition of pros- 
pective teachers during the ten months of a 
year at the normal schools, why should.the 
legislature fail to render available money to 
make it possible during six weeks, when 
the students are free to attend and when the 
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routine of the regular course at the normal 
schools doesn’t in any way interfere? Will 
not the unanimous voice of the State As- 
sociation demand action on the part of our 
Legislature of 1917? 

Prof. C. B. Robertson of the University 
of Pittsburgh, followed in a 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHING POPULATION OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


One year ago in my paper before this 
section, I called attention to the distribu- 
tion of various certificates through the 
various grades of high schools. These sta- 
tistics could not be very accurate, undoubt- 
edly much overlapping is found, but in a 
general way this investigation showed that 
59 per cent. of the teachers of first grade 
high schools held college certificates, 27 per 
cent. held normal school certificates, 17 
held other certificates, and that they repre- 
sented about 54 per cent. of the teaching 
population. In the second grade high 
schools, 43 per cent. of the teachers held 
college certificates, 46 per cent. held normal 
school certificates, nearly 11 per cent. held 
other certificates, representing 28 per cent. 
of the teaching population. In the third 
grade high schools, 26 per cent. of the 
teachers held college certificates, 63 per 
cent. held normal school certificates, and 11 
per cent. held other certificates, represent- 
ing nearly 18 per cent. of the teaching pop- 
ulation. This was outside of the cities of 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. Summariz- 
ing: 47 per cent. of the high school teach- 
ers of the state held college certificates, 39 
per cent. held normal school certificates, and 
14 per cent, held other certificates. 

Dr. Burnham has outlined the general 
problem that is before this organization. 
A questionaire was prepared and submitted 
to the committee and the state department 
of education. Criticisms of this form were» 
received and acted upon. The following is 
the questionaire as used: 

Professional Training, Salary and Expe- 
rience of Teachers in Public High Schools 
in Pennsylvania: Please fill out this blank 
at your earliest convenience and return to 
the Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. 

1. Name in full, school address. 

2. Annual salary. 

3. Subjects taught. 

4. Periods per day. 

5. Years of experience: (1) In present 
position, (2) as a superintendent, (3) as 
principal of high school, (4) as supervisor, 
(5) as teacher, (6) as principal of graded 
schools, (7) as grade teacher in town or 
city, (8) as teacher in country district 
school. 

6. Age when began teaching. 
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7. Scholastic preparation: (1) name of 
high school attended, academy or semi- 
nary, (2) number of years attended, also 
total number of months, (3) name of 
normal school attended, (a) number of 
years attended, also total number of months, 
(b) degree or kind of diploma, (c) when 
received, (4) name of college attended, (a) 
number of years attended, also total num- 
ber of months, (b) degree (in arts, in phi- 
losophy, in science or in education), (c) 
when received, (5) name of university at- 
tended, (a) number of years attended, (b) 
degree (in arts, in philosophy, in science or 
in education), (c) when received, (d) 
major subject, (e) minor subject or sub- 
jects. 

8. Number of months and periods per 
week devoted to recitation at institution at- 
tended: 

1. History of education, 

2. School administration, 

3. Philosophy or principles of education, 
4. School organization (management), 
5. Secondary education, 

6, Educational psychology, 

7. Elementary pedagogy, 

8. Special method, 

9. Practice teaching, 

10. Philosophy, 

11. Ethics, 

12. Sociology, 

13. School hygiene and sanitation, 

14. General psychology. 

g. Kind of certificate held—professional, 
permanent, special, normal or college. 

In one or two items in this questionnaire, 
subsequent experience indicates that we did 
not make clear our question. These blanks 
were sent out through the State Depart- 
ment of Education, but owing to the late 
opening of schools, the returns have been 
very late in coming in. In fact, the re- 
turns are not nearly complete, but the dis- 
tribution of these returns over the state has 
been quite uniform, so that this report can 
merely be a tentative one and indicative of 
general tendencies. By arrangement with 
Dr. Jones, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the thirty-five eastern counties of the 
state were assigned to him, and the thirty- 
one western counties were assigned to me. 
Dr. Jones was to investigate the profes- 
sional preparation of these teachers, and I 
was to look into the academic work. The 
plan agreed upon was to divide the teach- 
ing population into first, second, third grade 
and city high schools, on the basis of the 
State Inspector’s report. It is probable 


that some recognition should be given in 
this classification also to the number of 
teachers in the various high schools. 
Under the head of academic preparation, 
we are working up the statistics which will 
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show the high school, normal school and 
college preparation. The fourth item has 
proved to be unsatisfactory in its classifica- 
tion as “University.” The intent of the 
questionaire was to learn, if possible, how 
many of the teachers had taken any work 
beyond their Bachelor’s degree, but owing 
to the fact that a number of the institu- 
tions are known as “ Universities” without 
performing the function of a university, 
this item has been made of doubtful value. 

The tabulations made so far, which as 
yet are very incomplete, show some inter- 
esting tendencies. There seems to be cer- 
tain educational fashions for different parts 
of the state. This runs largely by counties. 
It would seem desirable that the state de- 
partment should make cumulative records 
in this field, not accumulating each year all 
of the information but getting it in succes- 
sive years and making it available for pur- 
poses of investigation. From the reports 
so far received it would seem advisable, 
with due modesty, to suggest that this in- 
vestigation be continued and that provision 
be made for its support. It seems unwise 
to incorporate in the report of the proceed- 
ings any statistics, for the reason that the 
report at best is very incomplete. In ad- 
dition to the study being made on the pro- 


‘fessional and academic preparation of high 


schoo] teachers, there is the material for a 
number of other interesting investigations. 
The relation between salary and prepara- 
tion, between salary and experience, and 
also the amount of work required of high 
school teachers and the combination of sub- 
jects that they are called upon to teach, are 
a few of the suggestions. 

Dr. Arthur J. Jones reported briefly, with 
statistical tables, on the professional train- 
ing of high school teachers. 

Dr. Smith Burnham, of West Chester 
Normal School, presented the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee, which, with the ex- 
ception of the last, were unanimously 
adopted. Action upon this recommendation, 
in respect to the standards to be attained 
before receiving a college provisional cer- 
tificate, was deferred. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE, 


1. We recommend that teachers and pros- 
pective teachers enrolled in the Summer 
Schools maintained by the State Normal 
Schools be given the State aid of $1.50 per 
week as now given the students in the regular 
sessions of the State Normal Schools, pro- 
vided that said Summer School students 
comply with all the requirements now de- 
manded of those who receive such State aid. 

2. We recommend that there be appro- 
priated to each State Normal School main- 
taining a six weeks’ summer session a main- 
tenance fund of not less than $1,000 per year. 

3. We believe that a wise educational policy 
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demands that the State provide free profes- 
sional training in summer schools for high 
school teachers, special teachers, supervisors 
and superintendents. We urge the Legisla- 
ture to appropriate an adequate sum of money 
to enable the State Board of Education to 
carry such a policy into effect. 

Further, in order to make effective the policy 
of teacher trafning in Summer Schools im- 
plied in the foregoing recommendations we 
suggest the following changes in the school 
laws of the State. 

1. The minimum requirement for a pro- 
visional certificate shall be the completion of 
two year’s work in an approved high school, 
or its equivalent plus six weeks of profes- 
sional work in a teacher training school ap- 
proved by the State Board of Education. 

2. The minimum salary law to be so 
amended as to put a premium on graduation 
from a State Normal School. 

3. That not more than two provisional cer- 
tificates shall be issued to any teacher. 

4. That the sole power to grant professional 
certificates be vested in the State Department 
of Education. 

5. That a professional training of not less 
than two hundred hours of strictly profes- 
sional work, at least 25 per cent. of which 
shall consist of practice teaching, shall be re- 
quired of every person receiving a college 
provisional certificate. 

Dr. Harbold moved that the th:nks of the 
Department be extended to the Committee 
for their excellent work and also moved 
that said Committee be continued another 
year, with a recommendation to the State 
Association that funds be provided for con- 
tinuing the investigation. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 


_ 
“<p 





THURSDAY MORNING. 


6 Me meeting was called to order by 

President Omwake. The Chair ap- 
pointed, as a nominating committee, Prin- 
cipal Baker of the Philadelphia normal 
school, President Brumbaugh, of Juniata 
College, and Professor Heiges of Shippens- 
burg normal school. Dean Frank P, Graves 
was appointed a member of the general 
nominating committee. 

Principal Ezra Lehman of Shippensburg 
presented the report of a Joint Committee, 
representing the Association of College 
Presidents of Pennsylvania and the Penn- 
sylvania State Normal School Principals’ 
Association, on the granting of credit in 
colleges on account of work done in nor- 
mal schools, as follows: 


COLLEGE CREDITS TO NORMAL SCHOOL 
GRADUATES, 


The Committee of College Presidents 
and Normal School Principals appointed to 
consider the credits to be given graduates 
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of normal schools by colleges met at the 
Spruce Creek Country Club on Friday even- 
ing, November 3, as the guests of President 
E. E. Sparks of State College. Those pres- 
ent at the meeting were Presidents Edward 
E. Sparks of State College, W. A. Gran- 
ville of Gettysburg and principals A. C. 
Rothermel of Kutztown, P. M. Harbold of 
— and Ezra Lehman of Shippens- 
urg. 

President G. L. Omwake of Ursinus Col- 
lege, member ex-officio of the Committee, 
was also present. President Isaac Sharp- 
less of Haverford College and Secretary 
Lenhart of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, who were present, 
were invited to join the conference. 

President Omwake of Ursinus was elected 
president and Principal Lehman of Ship- 
pensburg secretary. President Omwake 
stated Dr. Schaeffer’s position in regard to 
the 200 hours of professional work required 
of college graduates who wish to secure a 
college certificate from the state. Dr. 
Schaeffer holds that this work must be done 
in the colleges, or can be credited to the 
student by the college only after the student 
has taken and passed an examination given 
by the college. 

The normal school principals favored ac- 
tion looking to credit being given for the 
work in psychology done at normal schools. 
Their position was that, since the primary 
object of the normal schools is to give pro- 
fessional instruction, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that this work is as thoroughly and 
satisfactory done as any other for which 
credit is given by the college. President 
Omwake raised the question whether the 
text-books used by the normal schools were 
not more elementary than those used for 
the most part by colleges. Principal Har- 
bold said that the same texts are used in a 
number of normal sthools and colleges and 
asked whether it is not possible to adopt a 
standard text or texts which would be ac-, 
cepted by the colleges. If such text is 
used, ought not the colleges to give credit 
for 120 hours’ work in this subject? Prin- 
cipal Rothermel supported the stand taken 
by Principal Harbold. 

After considerable discussion the ques- 
tion was phrased substantially as follows: 
If the normal schools adopt a text-book in 
Psychology satisfactory to the colleges,— 
one of equal grade and scope—if the time 
given to the subject is as much as that given 
by the college to the same subject, and if 
the teacher in the normal school be a man 
or woman who has had collegiate or pro- 
fessional training in Psychology, ought not 
the colleges to give full recognition to the 
work? 

This question called forth considerable 
discussion. In substance the principal op- 
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position offered by the college represent- 
atives was that Psychology in college is a 
subject usually studied during the third or 
fourth year of the college course, whereas 
in the normal school it is studied in the 
third year, corresponding to the first year 
in college. One of the college represent- 
atives believed that the greater maturity of 
the college student is likely to result in his 
getting very much more out of the subject 
than he could possibly get if it were taken 
at an earlier age. 

The position of the normal school repre- 
sentatives was that since. Psychology is 
taught in the normal school after or in con- 
nection with a course in general methods, 
the pupil understood much more clearly the 
problems raised in Psychology than would 
be possible for one who took this course 
without such previous or collateral study. 
The position taken by one of the normal 
school representatives was that the normal 
school student masters the subject just as 
es as does the college-trained stu- 

ent. 

The. problem of credits to be given for 
History of Education when studied in the 
normal school was also briefly discussed. 
It was agreed by the normal school repre- 
sentatives that it would be unfair for them 
to ask that the colleges give credit in aca- 
demic work as a substitute for the profes- 
sional work done in normal school. In 
other words, it was recognized that the col- 
leges ought not to be asked to give credit 
for such work as General Methods, Special 
Methods, School Management and Teach- 
ing except where colleges maintained 
schools of education. It was finally moved 
to refer the matter of recognition of pro- 
fessional work to the conference of col- 
lege and normal school representatives at 
the State educational meeting. 

The question as to credit for academic 
subjects was then discussed. The normal 
school representatives recognized that this 
question must apply largely, if not entirely, 
to those graduates from the normal school 
who had previously completed a four-year 
high school course and.had received credit 
of at least 14% units before entering the 
normal school. The normal school repre- 
sentatives urged that credit should be given 
such students for additional academic work 
completed at normal school; that is, if a 
student has completed work in Livy or 
Horace, or both, credit should be given by 
the college for this work, so also with ad- 
vanced studies in German or French or 
mathematics. 

The normal school representatives also 
believed that the work in sciences should 
receive full credit. In a large number of 
the normal schools the laboratories are as 
fully equipped as are the laboratories in the 





smaller colleges, and the teachers are spe- 
cialists in their departments, 

It was recognized by all parties that it 
would be inadvisable to recommend that 
graduates from the normal school be ad- 
mitted to a particular class in college, since 
the work done by the normal school stu- 
dents will vary widely in content and 
quality. The following resolution was 
finally submitted and referred to the meet- 
ing of the college and normal school repre- 
sentatives at the State Educational Associ- 
ation. 

“ Resolved, That credit be given, subject 
for subject in the first two years of the col- 
lege course where the time is equal and 
standard work has been completed and a 
satisfactory text-book used.” 

It was also moved that students complet- 
ing a four-year normal school course, who 
had previous to their entrance satisfied the 
minimum requirements, be given one year’s 
credit in college with additional credit for 
subjects of the sophomore year when satis- 
factorily completed by such students. 

This resolution was also referred to the 
meeting of the college and normal school 
representatives for consideration. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


Dean Blaisdell asked whether it was pos- 
— for this body to legislate for any col- 
ege. 

The Chair replied that the recommenda- 
tions of this body will carry much weight 
with the Association of College Presidents. 
The present situation is unsatisfactory. 

Dr. Phillips said that, as a rule, when our 
graduates leave Pennsylvania for schools 
outside the state they receive two years’ 
credit. 

President Cameron, of the Baltimore 
Normal School, said that more liberal 
credits should be given. 

President Baker, of the Philadelphia 
Normal School, thought that normal school 
students put forth more strenuous effort 
than the average college student. The real 
problem is the co-ordination of teacher 
training and work for advanced college 
standing. 

Professor Gable, of Albright College, 
thought that crediting subject for subject 
was most satisfactory. 

Dean Chambers: To what extent are high 
school subjects reviewed in the last two 
years of the normal course? 

Dr. Kemp: There is no review of high 
school subjects. 

Prof. Arthur J. Jones, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, then presented a report of 
a study of the “Two Hundred Hours” of 
pedagogical subjects offered in fulfillment 
of the requirements for a college graduate’s 
certificate, as follows: 
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OUR COLLEGES AND PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


The general problem assigned to me by 
the Executive Committee has three parts, as 
stated in the program: 1. The subjects re- 
quired by the State for the college certificate. 
2. The subjects actually offered by gradu- 
ates of Pennsylvania colleges when apply- 
ing for this certificate. 3. The facilities 
for the professional training of secondary 
school teachers in Pennsylvania colleges. 
Each of these will be discussed in order as 
stated. 

Subjects required for the college certifi- 
cate—Among the certificates authorized 


and issued by the State, the college certifi-- 


cate is the highest form of certificate for 
teachers in secondary schools, and is in- 
tended to represent professional training. 
As stated in the law, the college certificate 
is issued only to “a graduate of a college 
or university approved by the College and 
University Council of the Commonwealth, 
who has during his college or university 
course successfully completed not less than 
two hundred hours’ work in pedagogical 
studies, such as psychology, ethics, logic, 
history of education, school management, 
and methods of teaching.” 

It is not part of this discussion to go into 
the history of this requirement, but it may 
avoid misunderstanding merely to state that 
the responsibility for this special part of 
the law does not rest primarily with the 
State superintendent. In incorporating this 
in the law, the recommendation of the Penn- 
sylvania College Presidents was followed. 
Nor was this recommendation the result of 
careful deliberation by the college presi- 
dents, but, on account of the exigencies of 
the occasion, was somewhat hastily made 
and probably does not now represent their 
mature judgment. Several points shouid 
here be noted. 

1. The 200 required hours may be made 
up entirely of such subjects as logic, ethics, 
etc., or of general psychology with abso- 
lutely no ‘strictly professional work. No 
distinction is made in the law between sub- 
jects except to place those subjects farthest 
removed from professional training first. 
Nor does the State superintendent have any 
discretionary power in this particular. 
Practically the only discretionary power 
given to him in this place is in the interpre- 
tation of the clause “such as general psy- 
chology, ethics, logic.” In interpreting 
this he very properly includes such subjects 
as in his judgment bear the same relation 
to pedagogical training, as general psychol- 
ogy, logic and ethics. The only subject 
other than these that is now always in- 
cluded is the history of philosophy. It 
seems to me that any fair-minded person 
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will readily admit that the history of phi- 
losophy is certainly not any farther removed 
from the professional training of teachers 
than is ethics and logic as usually taught, 
or even than some other subjects more fre- 
quently classed as professional. Some other 
subjects are occasionally accepted when, in 
the judgment of the State superintendent, 
they have been so taught as to meet the 
spirit of the requirement. Two such sub- 
jects are Esthetics and, less frequently, 
Social Psychology. 

2. According to the ruling of the State 
superintendent, this work must be of col- 
lege grade and must have been taken in in- 
stitutions approved by the college and uni- 
versity council. No work done in normal 
schools previous to entrance to college is 
counted. 

3. The 200 hours of work means 200 col- 
lege recitations or their equivalent. 

Subjects offered by graduates of Pennsyl- 
vania colleges in fulfillment of the require- 
ment for the college certificate.— The 
second part of the study has to do with the 
subjects actually offered by graduates of 
Pennsylvania colleges in fulfillment of the 
State requirement for the college certifi- 
cate. This involved a study of the original 
blanks sent in by the candidates applying 
for the college certificate. Through the 
courtesy of Dr. Schaeffer, I have had every 
facility for the examination of these blanks 
in the office of the State superintendent. 
Lack of time prevented me from examina- 
tion of all of the blanks. I accordingly 
confined myself to those sent in during the 
year 1915-16, or, more exactly, from Sep- 
tember 1, 1915, to November, 1916. 

Let me say, parenthetically, that one of 
the most encouraging signs of the awaken- 
ing of teachers and of school officials to the 
need for professional training, and the 
value of it is seen in the rapid increase in 
the number of applicants for this college 
certificate, even though we agree that it is 
utterly inadequate as a standard of profes- 
sional training. Since July 1, 1911, when 
the present law went into effect, there have 
been up to Dec. 26, 3112 college certificates 
issued. The numbers issued each year are 
as follows: July 1, 1911, to July 1, 1912, 
420; 1912-13, 450; 1913-14, 422; 1914-15, 
530; 1915-16, 698; July 1, to Dec. 26, 1916, 

8 


5. 

You will see from this that the year now 
nearly past has seen a remarkable increase 
in the number of the certificates issued. 
Professional training is really beginning to 
mean something in Pennsylvania. Let me 
say also that after hours of work over the 
blanks handed in by colleges, I can very 
heartily sympathize with the State superin- 
tendent and his assistants in their difficulties 
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over the interpretation of courses taken and 
credits received. 

The results of this study are given in tab- 
ular form in the sheets distributed. Our 
main interest at present is not in the partic- 
ular subjects offered but in the question of 
what proportion of the 200 required hours 
is in subjects which by common consent are 
included in professional work, and what are 
in other subjects. I have therefore, pre- 
sented the results in three groups: 1. Strictly 
pedagogical subjects; 2. Pedagogical sub- 
jects and general psychology; 3. Ethics, 
logic, etc. The subjects included under the 
term “ pedagogical” are almost too numer- 
ous to mention; among them are history of 
education, school administration, class man- 
agement, pririciples of education, special 
methods, school hygiene and sanitation, sec- 
ondary education, elementary pedagogy, vo- 
cational and industrial education, practice 
teaching and educational psychology. I have 
included general psychology in the second 
group because we all recognize that, while 
this subject is not strictly professional, it is 
a necessary prerequisite for such study and 
much more closely related to it than are 
ethics and logic. Again, our interest is not 
in the total amount of psychology taken by 
the candidate, but in the part of the 200 
“ pedagogical” hours allotted to this sub- 
ject. 

Taking thirty-five colleges as a whole the 
median per cent. of strictly pedagogical 
work is 54 or only 108 hours out of a total 
of 200. Fourteen colleges show less than 
50 per cent. or less than 100 hours in peda- 
gogical work; 21 colleges had no graduate 
applying for the college certificate who had 
all the 200 required hours in pedagogical 
work. Taking these facts into considera- 
tion, we must conclude that the present re- 
quirements for the college certificate are 
not only woefully inadequate but woefully 
misleading, if the college certificate is sup- 
posed to represent real professional train- 
ing. This certificate is absolutely no guar- 
antee at present that the holder has had one 
hour of professional work. This state of 
affairs surely necessitates some radical 
change. 

Facilities for the professional training of 
teachers in Pennsylvania colleges—The 
third party of the study was intended to 
give a basis for the answer to the question, 
“What are Pennsylvania colleges actually 
offering in the way of professional work 
for teachers?” The data for this has been 
obtained from college catalogues and from 
personal letters. No claim is made that the 
figures are absolutely accurate, but they do, 
in the main, represent conditions as they 
are to-day. I have been unable to receive 
returns of any kind from two of the col- 
leges. Eighteen colleges now offer peda- 
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gogical work amounting to more than 200 
hours. Only 2 offer no courses of this kind. 
Let us, however, not misinterpret this con- 
dition. The fact that colleges do not now 
offer such work does not mean that they 
would not do so if the State requirement 
demanded it. 

Those who are most closely connected 
with the work of training teachers are 
strongly of the opinion that any attempt to 
train teachers professionally is futile with- 
out opportunity for observation and prac- 
tice teaching under supervision. Theory 
and practice must go hand in hand to ac- 
complish adequate results. Judged by this 
standard, only eleven colleges out of 35 
meet the test. I have attempted merely to 
place before you the facts as revealed by 
the studies I have made. It is for you to 
discuss what measures, if any, should and 
can be taken to remedy the existing evils. 

At the conclusion of his report Dr. Jones 
presented the following: 

We recommend that Section 1316 of the 
School Code be so amended as to read: “ The 
Superintendent of Public Instruction may 
grant a provisional college certificate to eve 
person who presents to him satisfactory evi- 
dence of good moral character, and of being 
a graduate of a college or university approved 
by the College and University Council of this 
Commonwealth, who has during his college 
or university course successfully completed not 
less than eight (8) semester hours of strictly 
professional work, at least two (2) semester 
hours of which shall be in practice teaching 
under competent supervision. No professional 
work shall be counted toward this certificate 
unless taken in courses approved by the State 
Board of Education. 

“These requirements shall go into effect on 
and after July 1, 1918. Beginning not later 
than July 1, 1920, the professional require- 
ment shall be not less than twelve (12) sem- 
ester hours in strictly professional work, in- 
cluding not less than three (3) semester hours 
of practice teaching under competent super- 
vision. 

“The State Board of Education shall have 
power to pass such supplementary regulations 
from time to time as shall be necessary to the 
successful carrying out of these requirements.” 

After considerable discussion in which it 
was found that the chief objection to the 
resolution was the requirement for practice 
teaching, on motion of Dean Blaisdell, of 
State College, the matter was referred to a 
committee of five representatives of the col- 
leges to report at the meeting of college 
presidents. 

The five men appointed on this Committee 
by President Omwake are President James 
H. Morgan, Dickinson College, Carlisle; 
President E. D. Warfield, Wilson College, 
Chambersburg: President Edwin E. Sparks, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College; 
President Henry H. Apnle, President Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, Lancaster; and 
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President I. Harvey Brumbaugh, Juniata 
College, Huntingdon. 

Dr. Philips then presented the following 
resolution, which was adopted. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this body 
that graduates of Pennsylvania State Normal 
Schools who have completed the four years’ 
Normal School course and who had before 
entering the third year of the four years’ 
Normal School course satisfied the college 
requirements for admission to the Freshman 
class, be given credit for one year’s work in 
college, with additional credits in Freshman 
or Sophomore work when such additional 
work done in the Normal Schools is equivalent 
to that done in class in college. 

Dr. Jones was then elected an additional 
member of the committee to study teacher 
training in Pennsylvania. 

On motion of Prof. Smith Burnham the 
following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, Th.i we believe that, in its efforts 
to secure adequate and accurate information 
concerning the academic and professional 
training of Pennsylvania teachers, the Com- 
mittee of this section authorized to continue 
the study of teacher training in Pennsylvania, 
is dependent upon the State Department of 
Public Instruction for very definite assistance 
in collecting data not now available. 

That this Section desires to express its ap- 
preciation of the assistance given the commit- 
tee this year by the Department in circulating 
a questionnaire among the several thousand 
high school teachers of the state. 

That we request the State Department of 
Public Instruction to require all teachers of 
graded elementary and rural schools to file, 
on enrollment at the next annual teachers’ in- 
stitute, a properly filled blank calling for such 
data as the Committee may deem necessary to 
the further prosecution of the investigations 
of the Committee, and that these reports be 
collected by the Department and made avail- 
able to the Committee. 

That we request the Department to defi- 
nitely ascertain for the Committee the stand- 
ard preliminary formal requirements made of 
candidates for the provisional and profes- 
sional certificates by the several county and 
city superintendents of the state. 


OFFICERS FOR IQI7. 


Mr. Baker then presented the report of 
the nominating committee which was 
adopted. The secretary cast the ballot for 
the following officers: 

President—Principal E, L.Kemp, Strouds- 
burg Normal School. 

Vice-President—C. B. Robertson, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

Secretary—T. C. Blaisdell, State College. 

Treasurer—H. J. Shoemaker, Slippery 
Rock Normal School. 

Executive Committee—Pres. G. L. Om- 
wake, Ursinus College, O. L. Bakeless, 
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Bloomsburg Normal School, and Ezra Leh- 

man, Shippensburg Normal School. 
Member Ed. Council (three years)— 

President Weir Ketler, Grove City College. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


ee 
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HE Child Study Round Table confer- 
ence was held on Thursday morning 
in Room 16 of the Technical High School. 
The officers were President Ira W. Wolcott, 
Altoona, Vice President Amanda Landis, 
Millersville Normal School, and Secretary 
Clara Winans, Montrose. President Wol- 
cott called the meeting to order at 9 o’- 
clock. The attendance was good and a 
lively interest was shown in all the subjects 
discussed. The three papers were sug- 
gestive and earnest, and well repay the 
careful attention of the reader. The work 
of the Attendance Officer was presented in 
such practical way by Mr. J. R. Britton, 
Attendance Officer in Altoona—who has 
had long and devoted experience in this di- 
rection—that an hour and more were spent 
in the earnest discussion of this very im- 
portant subject. It was the first paper on 
the programme. 


WORK OF AN ATTENDANCE OFFICER. 


The law provides for the appointment of 
attendance officers to aid in enforcing the 
section of the school code referring to com- 
pulsory attendance at school. The child 
belongs to the state as well as to the 
parents, and the state from a long and ex- 
pensive experience has learned that it pays, 
from a financial as well as from a moral 
standpoint, to see that the child is edu- 
cated. Any person who is unfamiliar with 
this can be readily convinced by studying 
prison statistics and ascertaining the ratio 
of criminals among the educated to those 
among the illiterate classes. The state has 
learned that it pays better to educate a child 
mentally and morally than to allow it to 
grow up in ignorance and devoid of all 
moral training. For this reason the state 
insists that no normal child shall be reared 
in ignorance. 

It requires a long time, extending in some 
cases into many years, to educate a people 
to a new idea which seems to them to in- 
fringe upon their rights. So that in the 
early years of the administration of the 
compulsory attendance law we can expect 
that it will meet with some opposition. In 
some districts this opposition is so pro- 
nounced that little or no attempt is made to 
enforce the law. As a general rule the 
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country must look to the city for starting 
improvements in educational lines. This 
applies to length of school term, standards 
of schools, advance in salaries, and it has 
been shown that the enforcement of the 
compulsory attendance law has been more 
rigidly enforced in cities than in country 
districts. Although the law has been in 
force for a number of years it still meets 
with some opposition, yet year by year as 
it is more rigidly enforced the trouble be- 
comes less. In this particular, this law is 
like many other laws. 

There is little or no trouble enforcing 
the law against selling liquor on Sunday in 
sections of the state where the law has been 
strictly enforced for years, whereas in sec- 
tions where the sentiment is not in sym- 
pathy with the law, and little or no attempt 
is made to have it enforced, it is more fre- 
quently violated. In enforcing any law it is 
important to have public sentiment in favor 
of its enforcement, although this is not ab- 
solutely necessary to its enforcement. 

If the school board determines to have 
the compulsory attendance law enforced 
public sentiment will soon be educated to 
favor its enforcement. On the other hand, 
if the Board is lax in the performance of 
duty, if the directors are unmindful of the 
oath they took on being installed into their 
important office, years may pass by with 
little or no effort on the part of any one to 
have the law enforced. Those parents who 
are in full sympathy with the cause of edu- 
cation will see that their children are sent 
to school regularly, but they may not take 
enough interest in the welfare of other 
children to see that they attend school. 

When the people elect school directors 
they have a right to expect these officers to 
see that the school laws are enforced. And 
when school directors take the oath of office 
and swear that they will support the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the Constitu- 
tion of Pennsylvania, and will faithfully 
discharge the duties of the office to which 
they have been chosen, they have a weight 
of responsibility resting upon them which 
can only be discharged by the faithful per- 
formance of duty. 

Whatever else the schools are called upon 
to teach, we must not forget that their high- 
est duty is to form good characters and 
teach the boys and girls to be good citizens. 
One of the most important means of mak- 
ing good citizens is to teach a faithful ob- 
servance of law. Law is the highest of 
God’s creation. 

“The very law: that moulds a tear, 

And bids it trickle from its source, 
That law preserves the earth a sphere, 
And guides the planets in their course.” 
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The faithful officer has a high regard for 
law. In these days of wars and rumors of 
wars, when liberty and patriotism seem up- 
permost in the minds of millions, it is well 
to remember that liberty without law leads 
to anarchy, and that while we highly prize 
our liberties we must not forget to keep 
liberty within the law. Long years ago, 
when Madam Rowland was being hurried 
to the guillotine in Paris, she looked up to 
the Statue of Liberty and exclaimed, “O 
Liberty! What crimes are committed in thy 
name!” We boast of America as being 
the land of liberty. How much better it 
would be if we could boast of it as being 
the land of just and equitable laws faith- 
fully and fearlessly administered and en- 
forced! It is possible for a people to have 
too much liberty. Who of us would want 
the liberty to corrupt the ballot? to oppress 
labor? to traffic in human slavery? to bring 
up a child in ignorance? And yet we hear 
the cry from parents who keep their chil- 
dren out of school without sufficient reason 
that we are infringing upon their rights and 
liberties. No parent has either the moral 
or the legal right to bring up a normal 
child in ignorance. It is not only the right, 
but it is the duty of the attendance officer 
to see that the child is given the advantages 
the public schools afford. 

It has been said that “ Truth crushed to 
earth shall rise again.” With all due re- 
spect to our gifted poet, I would promul- 
gate a higher and a nobler doctrine, I 
would say that truth cannot be crushed to 
earth. It may be surrounded with calumny, 
falsehood and deceit. The black clouds of 
opposition may seem to envelop it. No 
kind and faithful helper may give it sup- 
port; and the last ray of hope may seem to 
be extinguished. But back of the false- 
hood and despair, back of the darkness and 
gloom, and high above the black clouds of 
deceit and calumny which for a time ob- 
scure the view of a sinful world, truth is 
still shining, steadily as the sun, an abiding 
source of comfort, hope and _ strength. 
Truth can never be crushed to earth. The 
right will at length prevail; for the eternal 
years of God are hers; and teachers, school 
officials and attendance officers working 
hand in hand for the glory of God and the 
welfare of the child will eventually see 
through the dark clouds of opposition the 
bright light of hope and immortality. 

Teachers, you are engaged in a noble 
work, a God-given work. In these days of 
agitation for just compensation it would be 
well for the patrons and taxpayers to re- 
alize that money cannot pay for character. 
The worth of the true teacher cannot be 
calculated in dollars and cents. God alone 
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can recompense you adequately. We, the 
taxpayers, and the directors their repre- 
sentatives, can give you only a small mite 
of the pay to which you are entitled. Your 
greatest earthly reward must come from the 
consciousness of having performed your 
duty faithfully and well. 

When I think of the responsibility of the 
parents in their relation to the public schools 
and to their children, when I contemplate 
the future of the boys and girls for whom 
in a great measure we all are responsible, 
when I try to realize to what extent my 
work as attendance officer may influence 
the lives of the children brought to my 
notice, and the effect their lives may 
have upon others,—I shrink for the mo- 
ment from the task and am lost in despair. 
But suddenly I realize that “life is real, life 
is earnest,” and 
He who stands with arms akimbo set 

And waits to have his task marked out for 


im, 
Shall die, and leave his mission unfilled. 


And then I resolve that, though my task be 
hard, the road be rough and rugged, oppo- 
sition confront me on every side, where 
duty calls me there will I go; what duty 
demands of me, that will I do to the best of 
my ability. Such has been my determina- 
tion all through my experience as railroad 
policeman, as juvenile court representative, 
and as attendance officer of the public 
schools of Altoona. 

The great masses of the people are in 
favor of law and order, but few ever give 
a word of encouragement to those who try 
to maintain good government and enforce 
law. On the other hand, every law has its 
opponents. Some would even do away with 
all law and let each man be a law unto him- 
self. They would hurl civilization back to 
barbarism. This class, though in numbers 
insignificant, in noise they are sometimes 
heard above all the rest. They are a poison- 
ous drop in the pure limpid stream, prone 
to contaminate the great stream of life. 
They are quick to challenge the application 
of all legislation, and are especially antago- 
nistic to all laws which seem to restrict 
their conception of liberty. With them a 
favorite method of attacking a law is to 
claim that it cannot be enforced, or that its 
enforcement would not meet with any good 
results. The nihilist has resisted the ap- 
plication of the compulsory attendance law 
wherever he has come in contact with it, 
but the law moves steadily on as glaciers 
down the valley of time. The man who de- 
fies law and order in this great state places 
himself in the position of the ant that tried 
to stop the progress of a steam roller. 
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In my experience as attendance officer it 
has been my purpose to have the compulsory 
attendance law enforced without making 
any more prosecutions than were absolutely 
necessary, and in the great majority of 
cases brought to my attention we have been 
successful in having the law observed with- 
out making arrests. It is safe to say that 
for every arrest in enforcing the law, a 
hundred cases are satisfactorily adjusted 
without prosecution. This shows that the 
majority of parents are willing to obey the 
compulsory attendance law, and are willing 
to co-operate with the school authorities in 
having the law obeyed. And yet there are 
a few who have shown themselves woe- 
fully indifferent to all appeals for co-opera- 
tion, and a very small number who are 
openly defiant of the law. To this last men- 
tioned class we show little mercy, and the 
strong arm of the law is invoked to its 
fullest extent. 

Our experience in enforcing the com- 
pulsory attendance law the past year has 
been in some respects the same as in former 
years, especially in the salutary effect that 
prosecution has had on defiant and indif- 
ferent parents who allow their children to 
remain out of school without good and suffi- 
cient reason. In every case of prosecution 
for violation of this law the parent was 
found guilty, and either paid the fine and 
costs or was sent to jail in default. And in 
all. cases the attendance of the child whose 
delinquency caused the arrest was better 
after the prosecution than before. To show 
the effect of prosecution on the attendance 
of truants I will cite a few cases. In order 
to show the permanent good results of the 
enforcement of the law let me mention one 
or two cases of several years ago: : 

Four years ago the children of a certain 
father absented themselves from school re- 
peatedly without a legal excuse. We pleaded 
with the parents to see that their children 
attended school regularly, but without avail. 
I then threatened the man with arrest if he 
did not obey the law. Still there was no 
improvement. Finally the father was ar- 
rested, tried, found guilty, and in default of 
payment of fine and costs was imprisoned 
in the county jail for two days. After 
serving his time he was still defiant, and 
refused to see that his children attended 
school. He was arrested a second time and 
sent to jail for five days. Since that time 
the children have not missed a day without 
a legal excuse. These arrests have resulted 
in four years of regular attendance by these 
children, with good prospects for their reg- 
ular attendance in the future, besides serv- 
ing as an effective warning to many other 
parents who might have been inclined to 
keep their children out of school without 
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legal excuse. These children are making 
good progress in school and are growing up 
as law-abiding citizens. 

During the term of 1914-1915, after it 
seemed that the above mentioned case had 
been forgotten the parents of another pupil 
in a different school were notified officially 
that prosecution would follow continued 
violation of the law. They paid no atten- 
tion to the notice. The child continued to 
absent himself without legal excuse. The 
father was arrested, found guilty of violat- 
ing the law, and, in default of payment of 
$2.00 fine and costs, was sent to jail. After 
being incarcerated in the county prison for 
a few hours he changed his defiant attitude 
and telephoned to the alderman that he had 
changed his mind and would pay the fine 
and costs. Payment being made he was re- 
leased. Since that time his children have 
attended school regularly, and one of them 
stands at the head of his class. 

Another case was that of a boy eleven 
years of age who was absent in the forepart 
of the term 60 per cent. of the time without 
a legal excuse. The father after being duly 
notified was arrested and paid the fine and 
costs. The boy came to school for a short 
time and then became a truant again. The 
father was arrested the second time, and 
was required to pay a fine and costs. 
Since the second arrest the boy attende! 
every session during the term. 

In still another case a father was arrested 
for refusing to send his boy to school. He 
refused to pay the fine and costs and was 
sent to jail for two days. Since that time 
the boy attended 98 per cent. of the time. 

During the past term a boy who was ab- 
sent more than sixty days from a private 
school the first five months of the term was 
then sent to the public school. The prin- 
cipal was notified of his irregular attend- 
ance and the first day he was absent with- 
out a legal excuse the parent was arrested, 
brought before an alderman, found guilty 
of violating the compulsory attendance law 
and paid the fine and costs amounting to 
more than seven dollars. Since that time 
the boy has not missed a day at school. 

Whilst it is generally supposed that the 
duties of an attendance officer are fully per- 
formed when he sees that the compulsory 
attendance laws are enforced, this is only a 
part of the work that devolves upon the at- 
tendance officers of the city of Altoona. 
Here they are always at the service of the 
school directors, superintendent, and prin- 
cipals in helping to increase the efficiency of 
the schools. They represent the board when 
repairs are made to the buildings, exercise 
police power in all educational meetings, 
and co-operate with the teachers in every 
possible way. The work and influence of 
an attendance officer are far-reaching in 
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their effect. Just to name one line of ac~' 
tivity aside from the usual work of this 
officer—a line which has had a wonderful 
effect upon the moral, mental and physical 
well-being of the boys of Altoona—let me 
refer to the anti-cigarette crusade instituted 
by the Mothers’ Club of the Wright School, 
and supported by the press of the city, the 
school board, the superintendent, principals, 
teachers, and by nearly all the parents of 
the children attending the public schools. 
Several years ago the principal noticed that 
a rather large percentage of the boys in 
some of the grades were deficient in their 
studies, sickly in appearance, forgetful, un- 
reliable, and absent-minded. They lacked 
moral stamina, and seemed to have lost 
faith in themselves and confidence in 
others. In some cases, at the age of fifteen 
they were three years behind in their work. 
He made an investigation and found that 
in some of the ward schools as high as forty 
per cent. of the boys smoked cigarettes. 
The investigation was carried to the higher 
grades, and it was found that in the gram- 
mar school fifty per cent. of the boys were 
addicted to the tobacco habit and in the 
high school seventy per cent. used tobacco, 
and nearly the same number smoked ciga- 
rettes. The principal. brought the matter 
before the Mothers’ Club, and recommended 
that a city-wide campaign be waged against 
the cigarette habit among boys. The club 
approved of the recommendation, and in a 
short time thousands of printec circulars 
showing the direful effects of cigarettes 
were distributed throughout the city. 
copy was sent to the home of every boy at- 
tending the public schools of the city. Cig- 
arette dealers were notified that if they sold 
cigarettes to minors they would be liable to 
a fine of from $100 to $300, and that the 
Mothers’ Club would prosecute all dealers 
known to sell cigarettes to school children. 
In spite of all warning and in defiance of 
law and order some of the dealers contin- 
ued to sell to school children, but in every 
case in which we could procure conclusive 
evidence prosecution was instituted. As 
attendance officer in the Wright district the 
duty of bringing the prosecution and seeing 
that the law was enforced devolved upon 
me. I shall not weary your patience by re- 
ferring to each case separately and telling 
of the powerful influence used in some in- 
stances to induce us to drop the prosecu- 
tion. Suffice it to say—I made six prosecu- 
tions for the sale of cigarettes to school 
boys and one for selling cigarettes to a 
school girl. Each defendant was bound 
over to court and at the court trial was 
fined $100 and costs of prosecution. The 
anti-cigarette crusade has resulted in eradi- 
cating the cigarette evil from our schools. 
Anti-cigarette clubs were organized in some 
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of the buildings. The boys signed pledges 
to refrain from the use of cigarettes and 
tobacco for one year, and each term the 
pledge is renewed for another year. The 
boys are co-operating in the enforcement 
of the anti-cigarette law, and woe betide 
the man who sells a school boy a cigarette 
in Altoona if it is reported to the Mothers’ 
Club of the Wright School. 

One of the unpleasant duties I am called 
upon to perform as attendance officer is that 
of taking incorrigibles before the court to 
be sent to a reform school. I can recall 
many pitiful separations of children from 
their parents, pleadings, sorrowings and 
sighings as the court orders were finally ex- 
ecuted which took the unruly children from 
their homes to be governed by the stern 
rule of the law, which knows no favoritism 
and extends no mercy. Many whose only 
guiding hand was a loving teacher and de- 
voted parents, and who were wont to hear 
only kind words at home and at school, are 
now behind the bars ruled with a firm hand 
and a harsh voice. Oh! the broken heart 
strings, the sad countenances, the dejected 
spirits, the never-dying love of the mothers 
who are willing to sacrifice all for their 
sons and daughters, unruly though they 
may be. I see them all in the performance 
of my duty. I sometimes stop to think of 
the magnitude of the work and the responsi- 
bility of the teachers, and wonder how I 
can be of greater service to them, moulding 
the characters of the coming men and wo- 
men, shaping their destiny and guiding 
their spirits. We need the wisdom of 
Solomon, and that love for God and our 
fellowman “which passeth all understand- 
ing.” We stand aghast at our responsibili- 
ties and feel our utter incompetency for 
our high calling. But fortunately our ef- 
forts to elevate humanity, feeble though 
they are, in the sight of the Infinite gain 
an added weight and influence from our 
sincerity, for—“ He who does the best he 
can, does well, acts nobly; Angels do no 
more.” 

If I could persuade the parents of all the 
children of this great land of ours to insist 
upon keeping their boys and girls at home 
in the evenings under their kind and loving 
care; if I could induce every boy and girl to 
look into the future and see the vision of a 
life well spent; if I could plan for them the 
way in which they should spend their spare 
time, I venture to say that the unpleasant 
duties of an attendance officer would be a 
thing of the past. There would no longer 
be any need for juvenile courts, and in the 
course of time there would be little need 
for prisons and reformatories. 

I think it is safe to say that nine-tenths 
of all the real trouble and worry caused: by 
children can be traced to spending their 
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evenings on the street and in bad company. 
Honest confessions made by criminals, and 
advice given by them are sometimes helpful 
in training children and in teaching them to 
train themselves. One man 37 years old 
who was in prison for the third time says 
that he had good parents, but that they al- 
lowed him to spend his evenings on the 
streets. He was often a truant from school 
and smoked cigarettes from the age of nine 
years. Three years after he acquired the 
cigarette habit he was convicted of steal- 
ing. This man having spent much of his 
time in jail writes from the prison cell at 
the age of 37, advising parents to insist 
upon their children studying at home, and 
to see that they do not acquire the cigarette 
habit. He thought he had good parents, but 
I should say that parents who allow their 
boy of nine to smoke cigarettes, run the 
streets at night, and play truant are far 
from being models. The boy who acquires 
the cigarette habit early in life is on a fair 
road to joining the ranks of criminals. For 
the habit controls him. It undermines his 
character, lessens his mental ability, and 
weakens his will power. 

I could give a long list of failures in life 
caused by evil habits acquired in childhood 
—cases that have come under my observa- 
tion during the long years of service in the 
various offices I have been called upon to 
fill. But all this is unnecessary. What I 
wish to impress upon you in closing is that 
from this time onward you. will feel more 
and more your responsibility as guardians 
of the children whose characters you are 
moulding. The more faithful you are in 
the discharge of your duties the better will 
be the coming generations. The dark clouds 
of ignorance and superstition are being dis- 
sipated before the bright light of truth 
which the teachers of the public schools 
are bearing in their train. A brighter day 
is dawning for us all. The sun of righteous- 
ness, justice, peace and good-will has ap- 
peared above the horizon, and the eye of 
faith can see it climbing to its zenith. 
There it will remain to shed its radiant 
beams upon all who realize the full force 
of the teaching—“we are our brother’s 
keeper.” 

The next paper on the program was by 
Miss Mary R. Harris, of the Shippensburg 
Normal School, on 


CHILD STUDY. 


Once upon a time it was the ambition of 
an artist to paint a picture representing 
“Innocence.” The face of a young child 
was decided upon and the artist put upon 
canvas the face of the child in all its inno- 
cency, purity and simplicity. Many years 
later he wished to paint a picture repre- 
senting sin. In a State Penitentiary he 
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found a face so full of wickedness and de- 
bauchery, that, with almost horror, he suc- 
ceeded in reproducing it upon the canvas. 
During the course of the painting he 
learned that the man whose sin-sullied face 
had been painted to represent wickedness 
was the child of former years whose face 
at that time bore nothing but the beauty 
and rose of innocence. Who had sinned? 
This child, his parents, or his teachers? 
Perhaps the child in innocence, perhaps the 
parents in carelessness, perhaps the teacher 
in ignorance. 

Increased interest in the child at home, 
in school, at church and Sunday School, at 
play, in his physical and social development, 
in his instincts, his individuality and abnor- 
malities has brought about the science of 
Paidology or Child Study. Our intimate 
knowledge of the child interests, with a 
working knowledge of the natural develop- 
ment of the child, physically, mentally and 
socially, is indispensible for a basis of edu- 
cation and purposeful teaching. 

Early Child Study was concerned with 
investigations to discover new truths for 
the foundation of the science with tests and 
experiments to verify generalizations con- 
cerning all children. With these for a be- 
ginning, we as teachers are better able to 
know the pupils under our charge and are 
ready to allow for hereditary tendencies, 
for the influences of home and environ- 
ment, and truly able to appreciate, sympa- 
thize with and understand the child in his 
successes and failures in every day school 
life, as well as the more real business exi- 
gencies which meet him when thrown upon 
his own resources outside the school. 

Kirk says that “an animal is sent out of 
nature’s factory ready to do the limited 
business of its life necessary for its own 
preservation.” We cannot send a child so 
prepared, because in his business of life, he 
must develop new characteristics in the 
presence of every new situation. But we 
must aim to develop in him habits of 
thought and action. We must help him to 
acquire a knowledge of nature and society 
that will fit him for leadership. We must 
instill into his very being, ideals which will 
help adjust him for his own social well- 
being, learning to act independently and 
take his place as a helpful creature in his 
home and community. This is the every- 
day aim of the teacher. 

Child study being the basis of education 
and purposeful study, as learners in the 
subject we must draw from the fountain 
head for information, inspiration, encour- 
agement and guidance. Information, be- 
cause you and I, busy with the cares of 
school hours, know the habits and abilities 
of a few of our pupils and would know the 
experiences of others “that we may the 
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better judge.” Inspiration and encourage- 
ment that we may get a glimpse of the up- 
life to child, home and community; that we 
may, knowingly and well, keep unspotted 
from ignorance, vice and unhappiness the 
souls of those committed to our care. I 
take from G. Stanley Hall’s paper this para- 
graph of vital interest to teachers.: “ Child 
study now has so many departments; med- 
ical, hygienic, criminological, legal, reli- 
gious, pedagogic, linguistic, social and the 
rest—its literature is so vast and the aca- 
demic chair, journals and sciences devoted 
to its many branches are so numerous that 
no one can master all its fields. It has a 
growing influence upon education and the 
list of reforms in method, matter, buildings, 
hour plans, textbooks and ideals that now 
stand to its credit is a long and noble one.” 

Outside of the school proper there are 
from eighty to ninety child welfare institu- 
tions, ten of which are for defectives, de- 
linquents, dependents, those that deal with 
health and disease, morals and religion, pro- 
tection, recreation, sex, motherhood, eu- 
genics and general institutions. Stanley 
Hall’s idea is to bring about a national or- 
ganization to secure the advantages of co- 
operation, catch each other’s spirit, profit by 
each other’s experience, and his vision is 
that “ A central bureau may be formed at 
Washington for the conservation of Amer- 
ican Childhood which is the most precious 
of all our National resources and indeed of 
all our earthly treasures.” This Federal 
bureau ought ultimately to be represented 
in the President’s Cabinet and rank with 
the departments of State, Agriculture, 
Navy and the rest. His practical aim is 
that there be; 

1. No workers for exceptional children 
untrained for his or her work. 

2. No exceptional child unstudied, each 
must teach us all the lessons it contains. 

3. Teach applied Child Study everywhere 
from the Grammar grades up, put it to 
work for charities and as College and Uni- 
versity extension work. Of the first, he 
says, trained workers in Institutions would 
do purposeful work and the money spent 
would have an enhanced value. Also 
from one to three per cent. of all the chil- 
dren of the land—hundreds of thousands in 
number—are defectives, dependents or de- 
linquents and should be specially studied 
and cared for. We now spend nearly 
$100,000,000 yearly. If used in a system- 
atic way the end would be a cure instead 
of a preventive. He suggests the persons 
under training, normal school pupils in- 
cluded, be assigned work in this direction; 
that in local playground, probation work, 
milk supply, vocational training to help de- 
pendents and the neglected, hygiene, the- 
aters, festivals, recreation, experts and pu- 
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pils work together for the science that has 
so much to say in juvenile vice and crime; 
that nursing, feeding and dress of infants 
and children, their contagious diseases, 
games, habitations, vocations, social activi- 
ties, adolescence, the psvchology of poverty, 
criminal legislation, arrested development, 
truancy, bathing, story-telling, each and all 
of these things, has something new and 
great to tell concerning wedlock and race 
suicide. Among the specific contributions 
made by the larger Child study are: 

1. Gang psychology—the key to juvenile 
crime. 

2. The genetic psychology of sex which 
the purity workers must know to cope with 
this gigantic evil. 

3. The segregation into classes where the 
one per cent., or one hundred and seventy 
thousand American children, are developed 
along the line of “ hand talent.” 

4. Playgrounds—working with the child 
nature and inclination. 

5. Story-telling. 

6. The “ Big Brother” movement, which 
has its motivation back in Plato, is a splen- 
did method of developing the sense of re- 
sponsibility and impetus to mental and 
moral progress. 

7. The psychology of orphans, which 
puts us on our mettle for the boys and girls 
who. know fatherhood and motherhood by 
their loss, with the problems of the Found- 
ling Asylums with their fearful mortality. 

During the past years Child study has 
centered largely upon vocational training 
and tests for mental deficiency and delin- 
quents. Vocational guidance to-day is an 
interesting and practical subject. With vo- 
cational efficiency for a basis, the needs, 
effect, equipment and methods have been 
worked out by those in a position to know, 
and the thoughtful boy and girl realizes 
that the practical basis for preparing to 
learn a trade or to enter a vocation is to- 
day ready for sensible consideration and 
thought, rather than the usual haphazard 
way of getting a good job for boys and 
girls and thereby reducing their future effi- 
ciency in preferred occupations. You and I 
like to say that we make tests for mental 
efficiency rather than deficiency. The sub- 
ject of tests is likely to give most of us an 
uncomfortable feeling, but when we realize 
that efficiency and deficiency have been 
mostly a matter of opinion, and at present 
we are working for fact instead of opinion, 
we welcome the test which proves progress 
in pupils, in grades in different wards and 
cities, in methods and organizations, and 
are encouraged by the cleared vision and 
better viewpoint. 

I have given you the present situation in 
the larger phases of Child study, but Child 
study as it concerns you and me in everyday 
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teaching is of as great importance. It 
must be the beginning and foundation for 
all social efficiency in the boys and girls 
who will leave us to join the army of teach- 
ers working for the physical well-being, the 
intellectual development and the moral 
training of the school children of our state. 

The school has been trying to respond to 
the appeal to produce good citizens. Our 
mistake has been in trying to do this with- 
out taking into account the child’s inheri- 
tance of body, mind and soul. We have 
tried to teach him without taking into ac- 
count the instincts and capacities with 
which he was born. You cannot measure, 
mold or develop a child that way. The 
fruitful growth of the individual child is 
not according to a set way of red-tape rule. 
The education of the day realizes that the 
boy of to-day is the man of tomorrow; and 
that the boy properly developed, physically 
as well as mentally, will be a tower of 
strength for good as a leader among men 
against disease, dirt and death. The knowl- 
edge of these powers, their strengthening 
and development should be an open book to 
parent and teacher. This knowledge is of 
vital interest to the teacher in the manage- 
ment of the precocious and many times mis- 
chievous boy, not only for proper discipline 
but for the guidance of his inherited tend- 
encies, because what girls and boys attain 
to depends upon tendencies born in them, 
“that nature as well as nurture forms hu- 
man intellect and character.” 

Good teaching considers good health the 
primary essential to intellectual progress. 
It takes into account the condition of the 
child’s body, his home and environment, 
makes proper arrangement for seeing and 
hearing, provides nourishing food in school 
lunches, and home training in good ventila- 
tion and cleanliness. In sympathy it rec- 
ognizes “ naughtiness in children as danger 
signals, disobedience as a result of poor 
hearing, a distaste for history or reading 
poor eyesight, ugliness and irritation be- 
cause of astigmatism and eye strain, lazi- 
ness because of anemia or neurasthenia, 
perhaps malnutrition of body, over-exer- 
tion or lack of ventilation in the sleeping 
room. Fretfulness may be caused by indi- 
gestion; sniffling, coughing, twisting and 
shuffing may be the result of a nervous 
condition; momentary inattention or ab- 
sent-mindedness may be a mild form of 
epilepsy; attacks of temper, excitement, 
mental disturbance; striking a psychic epi- 
lepsy; even common growing pains and 
weakness in any of the special senses should 
be recognized as danger signals and cared 
for. All of these call for the strictest co- 
operation between teacher, home and phy- 
sician.” 

Child study has taught us that mental ac- 
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tivity in a child leads to natural emulation; 
that curiosity can be directed into intelli- 
gent thinking and doing; that the physical 
activity of a child is a sign of healthy vigor 
and should be provided for in games and 
plays; that directed manipulation and hand- 
ling of things may help many a boy find his 
natural vocation in one of the many mech- 
anical shops; that pugnacity properly uti- 
lized makes “your right hand boy,” be- 
cause it has been directed into channels of 
responsibility and management; that diso- 
bedience and defiance in boys during their 
adolescence period is essential to vigorous 
manhood just as interest in good looks, 
good clothes and good looking boys come 
natural to a girl with her adolescence and 
are the traits which later develop into 
beautiful girlhood, good taste and poise of 
character. 

It teaches you and me that it is our 
bounden duty to prevent the spread of 
childish disease, to recognize physical de- 
fects and make allowance for them in 
school requirements, to recognize malnu- 
trition, curvature and the results of paral- 
ysis; it would have us know that ear ache 
so prevalent in rural sections is largely due 
to enlarged tonsils; that colds are caught 
from the breathing out and sneezing of in- 
fected pupils in the school room. Special 
direction as to what and how to do things, 
in case of grippe, tonsilitis, pink-eye, 
chicken pox, measles and whooping cough 
should be given pupils in our schools. Ig- 
norance on the part of many homes is in 
many cases the reason for the spread of 
these diseases in homes. Dr. Hutchinson 
says “that carelessness of those who should 
know better than to treat lightly measles 
and whooping cough has resulted in killing 
and handicapping for life more children 
than the most deadly pestilence. That in 
one year measles alone caused the death of 
nearly thirteen thousand infants, while 
whooping cough cost the lives of nearly ten 
thousand, not counting those who will go 
through life crippled because of shattered 
. ear drums due to coughing, or weakened 
eyes resulting from measles. 

And what about the bodily ills caused by 
poor teeth? Have you read the story of 
“Tim,” published in the Dental Journal for 
July of 1916? Tim was the third boy, the 
only one living—others died of insanitary 
milk, teething ills, etc. His mother by this 
time had learned that crackers, cold pota- 
toes and beer were not good for new-born 
babes, so, for Tim, milk was procured at a 
station and he was reasonably cared for. 
Tim’s business was to double his weight the 
first year; if he did not, he might join his 
predecessors in the “gone before sign and 
his name placed in the family Bible.” The 
first year he had scarlatina and numerous 
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stomach disorders which usually followed 
when his mother chewed some delicacy in 
her mouth and placed it in his. During his 
second year he has twenty good teeth and 
eats at the table, takes his meals with the 
family, fortified between times with cookies, 
milk, bread and molasses. At five he en- 
ters the Kindergarten. Now is the time he 
needs those twenty teeth but his mother has 
been careless, the teeth have decayed, they 
ache and keep him awake at night, are pain- 
ful to use and he hates to chew on them 
so he lives on soups and mushes. The de- 
cayed teeth ulcerate and contaminate every 
mouthful of food he swallows. Over twenty 
varieties of harmful germs have been 
found in the human mouth. Tim does not 
have them all but he has sufficient to keep 
him miserable. The toxine alters his gas- 
tric juices; he becomes puny, his vitality is 
lowered and Tim is in poor physical con- 
dition. 

“A clean mouth is a safeguard against 
disease; and a clean mouth turneth away 
trouble is also true.” Tim’s poor little 
mouth has been neglected, he has a dozen 
or more cavities in as many teeth, his ton- 
sils are swollen and enlarged. As a result 
adenoids make their appearance. His blood 
is impoverished, he isn’t getting enough 
oxygen to keep it pure, and it is further 
contaminated by every breath through his 
unclean mouth. At this time he has diph- 
theria. With his lowered physical condi- 
tion he has a poor chance but he manages 
to pull through. His natural defenses are 
weakened, his hearing impaired, his faulty 
digestion reflects on his sensory nerves and 
his eyesight is impaired. He becomes pee- 
vish, cross, fights with his playmates, is a 
nuisance to himself and family who despair 
of ever rearing him. His face soon takes 
on an idiotic stare; his nose, intended to 
warm the air and prepare it for the delicate 
lungs, become a useless ornament. He is 
without another of his natural defences. 
As a result of his inability to chew, Tim 
does not use his muscles in mastication and 
the jaws cease to develop. When his per- 
manent teeth appear they find no room and 
become crowded and irregular which add to 
the evil appearance of Tim’s face. When 
he entered the big school, he had a diseased 
mouth and colds were his special trouble. 
With every cough, with every sneeze, he 
sent out impartially his burden of microbes. 

With the function of nutrition interfered 
with he is soon left behind in studies and 
figures with the mentally deficient class. 
He becomes discouraged, is told he is not 
bright, loses faith in himself and looks 
with envy on others more favored. His 
companions shun him, he has no place in 
their plays, he plays hookey and takes the 
first step in his life of crime. He became 
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a physical and moral degenerate; was 
known as Tim the Tough, served his time 
in prison, and upon release trained with the 
gang and became a power in local politics. 

Have you and 1 ever been impatient 
when pupils came to school with unpre- 
pared lessons? Have we always made al- 
lowance for the poor hearing and eyesight 
of the boy who is a poor reader and hates 
history? Do you know that the little girl 
who came late to school in trembling and 
fear had been put out of the house the 
night before by a drunken father? Do you 
realize that the child who is snippy and 
smart most times can’t see anything on the 
board from the front seat and is hanging on 
to her will power to be in the same grade 
as the other girls, not knowing her own 
limitations? Do you know the little girl in 
the first grade who comes with two other 
brothers—a little mother—that that little 
girl’s father was in the penitentiary all last 
summer. Do you know the boy who looks 
at you sidewise—because he has the use of 
only one eye. He certainly does not under- 
stand everything that is said in the class 
room. Have you ever had a boy—timid 
and shrinking, crying as soon as you say 
anything about his being late—who told you 
he had to wait on the team for the crossing 
to clear? Did you know that the crippled 
brother for whom the team was necessary 
is possibly cruel to the younger brother? 
Did you ever threaten to put a child in a 
lower grade and then find that that child, 
neat and clean as a new pin, was living 
with a grandmother and that her mother 
had tried to poison the child early in life? 
Did you ever have a boy who had asthma, 
and have him tell you that the Doctor said 
he would wheeze and wheeze until he died? 
If you knew these things in your own 
school, the heart of you yearns over these 
pupils and you ever after remembered and 
worked with them in sympathy. If you do 
not know the life of the child in his home 
how positively cruel you are in obliging 
him to measure up to the same standard 
and grade as other more fortunate pupils. 
How they must hate us and scold when we 
walk around the school rooms with the air 
of a Solomon—when we do not know the 
a, b, c of child study. 

Dr. Gulick says that two defective teeth 
will retard a child for half a year and ade- 
noids will keep him back a full year. An 
everyday fact, but why did we not know it? 

I have taken time for all this because it 
is the Child study of the model school, 
the Child study with which the young 
teacher must be familiar before he or she 
can with any success solve the problems of 
his or her own school room, And just a 
word on the larger phase which the young 
teacher must meet. 
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You and I agree that the new teacher 
must be able to recognize the needs of the 
community and meet these needs with an 
intelligent enterprise. He must make his 
school building the social center. He must 
find or make himself a leader, to further 
the work, it may be through a library so- 
ciety, spelling bees, corn clubs, debating so- 
cieties, manual training, agriculture, cook- 
ing, sewing, singing societies, an orchestra, 
hog raising or chicken raising. He must 
find the need and meet the necessity of the 
community. He must do for the community 
that which will develop the natural ability 
of the boys and girls, and at the same time 
develop poise and character. And it is our 
task to train seniors in habits of trust- 
worthiness, sincerity of purpose, industry, 
punctuality in performing tasks, alertness 
in seizing opportunity and zeal in perform- 
ing the same. We must give him the 
vision which will make him see the high 
places of his profession, and enable him to 
set and hold the standards which make for 
good community spirit, good homes and 
pure, clean living. } 

The last paper of the morning was by 
Miss Mary S. Adams, of Reading, on 


WHAT A CHILD SHOULD BE TAUGHT THE 
FIRST YEAR AT SCHOOL. 


Henry Curtis in his book on Education 
Through Play says, “The child comes to us 
from a world of play, which is the real world 
of the child about which the work-a-day world 
hovers as a wraith. The child thinks and acts 
in terms of play. It is in play and play com- 
panionship that he gets nearly all his experi- 
ence. It is in play that he forms nearly all 
his habits. Play furnishes the groundwork, 
the apperception center, that must interpret 
all later acquisitions. The forms of training 
which come from it are as wide as the human 
soul.’ 

The wide awake teacher studies how best to 
direct the natural energies of the child into 
the channels indicated by this instruction com- 
mon to all children. On the study of this 
instinct for play is based almost all the meth- 
eds of primary education which have stood 
the test of actual use in the schools. Most of 
the child’s work should begin in his motor 
activities. According to some authorities less 
than one-fourth of the young child’s school 
time should be spent at his seat. 

Arithmetic—Through the introduction of 
games involving number and counting, those 


.in which scoring is used, the child learns a 


real need for number. These games also have 
a socializing influence. In the Mother Goose 
rhymes he finds much of number to please. 
He is fond of repeating, 


One, two, three, 

I like coffee, 

And Billy likes tea, 

How good you be. 

One, two, three, 

I like coffee, 

And Billy likes tea, 
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and in “One, two, buckle my shoe,” etc., he 
sings the rhyme to ten. Again he meets one in 


Hickory, dickory, dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock, 


which he learns through the song. 
A bit of subtraction may be taught through 


There were three crows sat on a stone, 
Fal, la, la, la, la, le. 

Two flew away and then there was one, 
Fal, la, la, la, la, le. 

The other crow, finding himself alone, 
Fal, la, la, la, la, le. 

He flew away and then there was none, 
Fal, la, la, la, la, le. 


Thus while there is no formal work in the 


first half-year, the child is incidentally taught | 


some arithmetic. 


agree that he should be taught to count from 


one to one hundred. That counting be made | 


interesting through such devices as finding 
how many pupils present, how many absent, 
the number of pupils in each row, etc. That 
he learn the combinations of numbers to ten 
by the use of objects or free play, learn the 
facts discovered by analysis, and the com- 
parison of these numbers. Application should 
be made by having him learn how to make his 
own problems and solve them for himself. 
Give him some idea of the units of measures 
through rational experiences. He may have 
occasion to use the ruler, the pint and quart, 
to buy a dozen or a half-dozen of oranges, 
to spend a nickel, a dime and even a dollar. 
Through playing store he may buy and sell and 
learn to make change by the use of toy money. 
Always the appeal should be made to the child 
interest and the work presented in such a 
way that he will have some motive for doing it. 

Spelling.—Spelling in the first year is also 
taught informally. The child learns simply to 
pick up letter orders. He may, through the 
use of phonograms, reading and writing les- 
sons, learn to spell at least a hundred words 
by the close of the year. 

Reading —There was a time when reading 
was taught from the adult point of view. The 
alphabet method assumed that children recog- 
nized words as grown-ups do. To-day we 
keep in mind the interest and the ability of the 
child and consult his needs. When the child 
comes to school he knows many words. He 
knows how to use them. What he needs to 
know are the forms of the words. These he 
is taught without the knowledge of letters at 
first, and with an interestine thought which 
lies behind each word. Before he can read he 
must master the mechanics of reading. Much 
time is of necessity devoted to them. By the 
use of phonics he learns not only to discover 
words for himself, making him independent 
of the teacher, but also to build up words by 
the aid of phonograms, which serves to in- 
crease his vocabulary. Through their use he 
also acquires distinct and correct articulation 
By the study of words in groups or phrases 
he learns to increase the reading pace. All 
these exercises are essentials in gaining power 
to read. : 

The two types, silent and oral reading, in 
the first year are usually had in the same 
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lesson period. The child should be required 
to read the sentence silently to test his knowl- 
edge of the words and their meaning. When 
this is accomplished he should read it orally. 
This method serves the purpose of teaching 
him how to study. He should be helped to 
recognize words by seeing them written over 
and over upon the board by the teacher; by 
the use of a reader in which the words are 
repeated in successive lines, pages or stories; 
and by picking out words on paper as seat 
work. Psychology tells us that this is a good 
way to memorize, for it provides repetition 
Very early he should be helped 


why a sentence was read too slowly or too 
rapidly, in too loud or too low a tone. He 
should be helped to see that he must make 


| the rest of the class—his audience—understand 
In the second half-year most educators | 


and feel what he reads. He should have mate- 
rial that he likes to read, if reading is to be 
made interesting for him. For fluency in this 
grade he should have books to read that are 
easy to understand and that contain simple 
words. It has been said that the greatest 
thing the school can do for its pupils is to 
teach them to read fluently and thereby gain 
access to the world of knowledge and the in- 
spiration that is to be found in books. 

Language.—Oral language is emphasized the 
first year and the child learns mostly by imita- 
tion the correct habits of speech. Before 
making any attempt at formal instruction he 
should be encouraged to talk freely, while 
standing, about the things in and out of school 
that interest him. His pets, his toys, his visits 
to Grandma and to other interesting persons 
and places will furnish abundant material for 
conversation. He should be taught to talk 
about pictures which illustrate a part or the 
whole of a known story or poem. Much of 
language may be taught in connection with 
the story. The story should be told by the 
teacher and afterward reproduced by the chil- 
dren in answer to the teacher’s questions, first 
in parts, then as a whole. The story repro- 
duced by different children in turn teaches 
them that each story should have a beginning, 
a middle and an end. 

In technical work by the close of the year 
the child should be taught the correct use of 
a, and, our, with nouns; the verbs is, are; 
was, were; see, saw, seen; there and they; 
and such correct forms as “It is I,” “ Tell 
him and me,” etc. 

Literature—The use of the story introduces 
literature which, as some one says, “aims to 
help the child to understand and interpret life 
about him and to create ideals which will help 
him to right living.” Primary pupils can do 
very little readi.x for themselves. so, again, 
the work should be done principally by means 
of stories told by the teacher. A good plan 
is to tell the stories, then have them drama- 
tized. Through dramatization the child ac- 
quires speech control. Some stories are told 
for the simple enjoyment which they bring, 
such as Little Black Sambo. Others are told 
to be reproduced. These should be short and 
simple. This kind is most effective because 
the child unconsciously reproduces the vocab- 
ulary, the expression, even the enunciation 
he has heard. 
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Then there is the fairy tale which, as 
Hamilton W. Mabie says, “belongs to the 
child and ought always to be within his reach, 
not only because it is his special literary form 
and his nature craves it, but because it is one 
of the most vital of the text books offered to 
him in school life.” The modern fairy tales, 
as The Pig Brother; the fables, The Lion and 
the Mouse, etc., are enjoyed by all children. 
Poems by Stevenson and Rossetti are especially 
liked by children. The nursery rhymes, 
“Hush-a-by, baby,” “This little pig went to 
market,” “This is the church and this is the 
steeple,” and many others give true literary 
education of the ear. 

Drawing and Handwork.—These_ should 
have a place on the program for the first year. 
The first communicates values through form 
and color and creates a love for good pic- 
tures. The second has its place not to keep 
pupils busy but to help them make interesting 
things, to develop their instincts for doing 
things, and when properly taught to give them 
an insight into the primitive industries. 

Habit Formation—James says, “ Education 
is for behavior, and habits are the stuff of 
which behavior consists.” The welfare of the 
whole class in the first year depends upon the 
response on the part of each pupil. To form 
good habits he should be made to see the rea- 
son for doing certain things. His manner of 
entering the building, the care of his wraps, 
the correct way of passing to and from his 
seat, should all be fixed by drill, and are habit 
forming. The position for writing, the cor- 
rect holding of the pencil, the attention paid 
to the time element in correcting to produce 
concerted action are all conducive to habit 
forming. He should be trained to appreciate 
the value of time by being taught how to do, 
things quickly; such as rising, stepping, passing 
of materials and to follow a definite order. 
He should be taught to take pride in seeing 
how short a time it will take to review a given 
number of words and keep a record of his 
own time. In performing these exercises it 
will require many drills to accomplish the 
proper speed but it will be time well spent for 
the pupil’s wav of working. The habits of 
attention, obedience, promptness, cleanliness, 
gentleness, should all be taught as the occa- 
sion arises. 

Discuss with him the reasons for silence 
when others are talking, or when it will dis- 
turb those who want to work, and so cultivate 
the moral judgment. The social sense and 
sense of obligation should be developed by 
placing emphasis upon the rights of others. 
He should be taught self-control by leading 
him to see that all through life he will see 
many things that he can not appropriate to 
himself. Colgrove says, “ The forms of train- 
ing are many but the purpose of them all is 
habit forming, training for health, for earn- 
ing a living, for citizenship, for character— 
in a word for complete living.” 

The officers for next year are: Presi- 
dent, Ira S. Wolcott, Altoona; Vice Presi- 
dent, Miss Annie Matthews, Altoona; and 
Secretary, Miss Amanda Landis, Millers- 
ville Normal School. 
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SCHOOL PEACE LEAGUE. 





| eo first Round Table of the Pennsyl- 

vania Branch of the American School 
Peace League was held in the Technical 
High School, Harrisburg, December 28th. 

The meeting was called to order by Dr. 
C. B. Connelly, Dean of the School of Ap- 
plied Industries, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, who stated that the ob- 
ject of the Round Table was to organize a 
Pennsylvania State Branch of the Ameri- 
can School Peace League. 

Inasmuch as many states of the Union 
have such organizations and as the Nag. 
tional Educational Association, together 
with other Peace Leagués throughout the 
country are actively pushing their Peace 
propaganda, it was the consensus of opin- 
ion of those present thar in Pennsylvania 
the School Peace League should be organ- 
ized in order that the peace sentiment might 
be definitely cultivated in the children of 
the commonwealth. 

Miss Jeannette M. Eaton, principal of 
Belmar School, Pittsburgh, was made tem- 
porary secretary. 

State Supt. Dr. N. C. Schaeffer spoke 
briefly on the great need at present of 
watchfulness with regard to legislation con- 
cerning military training. He stated that 
physical training is being made a cloak for 
military instruction and that some states 
found themselves legally committed to that 
form of drill without having been awake to 
what was going on. 

Dr. Hamilton spoke of the need of the 
school instruction and the willingness of 
busv school men to help in the peace propa- 
ganda. 

A motion was made by Dr. Schaeffer and 
seconded by Dr. Hamilton that the Amer- 
ican School Peace League have a state 
branch in Pennsylvania and that the con- 
stitution be forthwith adopted. It was so 
ordered. 

On motion of Dr. Schaeffer, seconded by 
Dr. Hamilton, Dr. C. B. Connelly was made 
president for the ensuing year. 

On motion Miss Eaton was made secre- 
tary-treasurer for the ensuing year. 

On motion, it was ordered that five vice 
presidents be appointed by the president to 
act with the other officers as an advisory 
board in all the work of the organization. 

Mr. John W. Carr, principal of the 
Friends Central High School of Philadel- 
phia, and member of the National Peace 
League, brought a report from the recent 
meeting in New York. He spoke of the 
necessity of arranging a thorough course 
of physical education without military 
training, for women as well as for men, 
and for girls as well as for boys. He 
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made a motion that this be embodied in a 
bill, and that this proposed bill be given to 
the board of managers; that they be given 
authority to take action in favor of non- 
military training and bring the matter be- 
fore the state legislature through the proper 
committees appointed by the Board. It was 
so ordered. He presented the proposed 
Act, and said: 

In drawing up the accompanying so-called 
Act, or Bill, no especial effort was made ’9 
throw it into strictly legal form, the com- 
piler realizing, of course, that before the 
Act could be brought up for consideration 
by the legislature of any particular state a 
great deal of work would have to be spent 
upon it in adapting it to the laws and other 
conditions and requirements of the partic- 
ular state in question. The aim sought 
after has been to formulate a plan for the 
establishment of physical education through- 
out the public schools of a state according 
to what the compiler believes to be a system 
likely to product satisfactory results. 


REMARKS BY DR. SCHAEFFER, 


Dr. Schaeffer made an address in which 
he spoke of the need of preparation of the 
youth and especially of the foreign youth, 
for citizenship. He suggested some ways 
for schools to help do this: 

I. Patriotic songs—the rhythms of which 
sing themselves into the hearts of all 
foreigners. He illustrated by the story of 
a foreign funeral, where an American min- 
ister climbing eight flights of stairs, passed 
through people speaking as many different 
languages, found at the casket the only 
thing that could be understood was the 
hymn, “ My Country ’Tis of Thee.” 

2. Boys’ patriotism and internationalism 
to be cultivated through history. One way 
by which the freedom in our own country 
may be appreciated is through the study of 
taxation in various countries, France, 
Mexico, etc. 

3. In quoting and interpreting Isaiah 19: 
23-25, Dr. Schaeffer advised the use with 
foreigners of that dictum of John Hay with 
the Chinese :—“ Apply the Golden Rule ”— 
and said that just as long as David Harum’s 
horse trade methods are followed they will 
not bring peace. He spoke at length of the 
Oneida Institute and gave that as an illus- 
tration of love and co-operation overcom- 
ing hatred and mountain feuds. 

Dr. Samuel Hamilton, of Wilkinsburg, 
then gave a masterly address on Interna- 
tional Arbitration, and the American School 
Peace League, their origin and aims. He 
spoke of the specific work of the league 
under the care of Mrs. Fannie Fern An- 
drews in distributing literature and the use 
of various agencies such as the National 
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Peace Bulletin, Peace pageants for second- 
ary schools, Peace play for elementary 
schools, Essay contest for secondary and 
normal schools, and the Peace Day celebra- 
tion, May 19th. His appeal that the rising 
generation may have. those virtues culti- 
vated that will make them hate war and 
disharmony and love peace and arbitration, 
peaceful adjustment of all inharmony, was 
very forceful. The following is a full re- 
port of his address on the 
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When this topic was assigned to me, I as- 
sumed that I was expected to present to the 
teachers of the Commonwealth through the 
printed proceedings as definite a statement as 
possible of what the American School Peace 
League is, to point out the agencies through 
which it tries to operate and the ends it hopes 
to attain. This, therefore, is the aim of this 
address. 

The American School Peace League was or- 
ganized in 1908. It is composed of American 
teachers, American educators, and the advo- 
cates of an American peace propaganda. The 
aim of this league as expressed by its secre- 
tary is “to promote through the schools and 
the educational public of America the interests 
of international justice and fraternity.” This 
league is organized in forty-three states. The 
meetings in each state are generally held at 
the time when the teachers convene in their 
annual state meeting. In many of the states 
branches of the league have been formed in 
high schools, normal schools and colleges. 

The League has set aside May 18th as Peace 
Day. This date was selected because it was 
the anniversary of the date on which the First 
Hague Conference met in 1899. In 1898 the 
Czar of Russia invited the nations represented 
at his court to send delegates to an interna- 
tional peace conference to consider what could 
be done to keep nations from going to war 
with each other. Twenty-six nations responded 
to this call and sent delegates. They met on 
May 18, 1899, at The Hague in what is now 
known as The First Hague Conference. 

Three great topics had been suggested for 
the consideration of this conference and each 
was assigned to a committee. The first great 
topic proposed was the question of armaments. 
The nations of the world were wasting bil- 
lions annually in building great navies and 
organizing great armies and some plan was 
sought by means of which the cost of such 
preparation could be avoided. Little was ac- 
complished by the committee to which this 
question was assigned. It was soon discovered 
that the nations must first agree not to go to 
war before they could be persuaded to aban- 
don preparation for war. 

To the second committee was assigned the 
question of how to make war less barbarous 
and brutal. This committee formulated rules 
of war for the nations which, if followed, 
would tend to eliminate much of the cruelty 
and inhumanity that so often are the accom- 
paniments of war. In the present war, it 1s 
needless to say, these rules have been totally 
disregarded. 
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But to avoid war between nations was the 
‘vital topic proposed for the consideration of 
the conference. It was assigned to the third 
committee. This committee made three im- 
portant suggestions: First, that all interna- 
tional disputes be settled by arbitration ;- sec- 
ond, that an international committee of in- 
quiry be appointed for the purpose of bring- 
ing all international disputes to the Hague 
tribunal for settlement; third, that an Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration be organized to 
which disputed questions could be submitted 
for settlement. This in the main was the work 
of the First Hague Conference. 

The world placed a high estimate on the 
work of the first conference and a second was 
called in The Hague in 1907. Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, the world-renowned philanthropist 
whose benefactions dot the nations of two 
continents, was so interested in the peace 
movement that he gave to the government of 
the Netherlands $1,500,000 for a peace palace 
where the International Court of Arbitration 
could make its permanent home. The corner- 
stone of this palace was laid by the Second 
Hague Conference in 1907. Later the gener- 
ous donor of the palace came forward with a 
permanent endowment fund of $11,500,000 for 
the promotion of peace. 

Through the schools of the nation the Amer- 
ican Peace League aims to make itself effective 
as an agency of international peace mainly in 
three different ways: 

(1) It distributes literature on the subject 
of peace to all persons seeking light on the 
peace movement. This literature is varied and 
important. It covers every phase of the peace 
propaganda and may be had almost for the 
asking. The Bureau of Education has dis- 
tributed Peace Day Bulletins to the number 
of almost one hundred thousand. The League 
has published a Peace Pageant prepared mainly 
for elementary schools, and “ The Enemy,” a 
peace play designed chiefly for high schools. 
Both of these productions are well suited 
either for Peace Day celebrations or for com- 
mencement exercises. “Each is a virile con- 
demnation of war, an appealing argument for 
an orderly world, and a practical manifesta- 
tion of common interests and common respon- 
sibilities.” 

(2) The second agency through which the 
League expects to accomplish its purpose is a 
prize essay contest conducted annually. In 
this contest for 1916 two sets of prizes were 
offered for the best essays on the following 
subjects: 

(a) “The Opportunity and Duty of the 
Schools in the International Peace Movement.” 
This contest was open to seniors in the Normal 
Schools. 

(b) “The Influence of the United States in 
Advancing the Cause of International Peace,” 
open to seniors in secondary schools. Each 
year the essays are expected to contain from 
3000 to 5000 words, and a prize of $75, $50 and 
$25 is given for the best essays in each set. 

This agency is highly educational and leads 
each contestant into the realm of the peace 
propaganda and peace literature. 

(3) The third agency by which the League 
expects +o attain its ends is through the ideali- 
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zation of peace in the schools of the nation by 
the proper observance of Peace Day. The 
League is aware that what you idealize in the 
experiences of a child is sure to appear later 
in his life and character. To this end, it asks 
the teachers everywhere to idealize the virtues 
of peace with the full assurance that idealiza- 
tion leads directly to realization, and that it 
will create sentiment against war and in favor 
of peace. 

The Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
thirty years ago sought in a similar manner to 
idealize the virtues of temperance in the schools 
of the nation. Their faith in that idealization 
was “the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.” And in that 
sublime assurance they sowed the seed of the 
temperance sentiment that is sweeping over 
the nation to-day and gathering into a great 
harvest. So the School Peace League expects 
to attain its ends through the idealization of 
the virtues of peace in the schools of the nation. 

The ends which the League expects to attain 
through these agencies are many; a few of the 
most important may be pointed out. 

(1) It expects the next generation to hate 
war and to be strongly against its use in settle- 
ment of national or international disputes. 
War awakes in the human soul all that is 
cruel, fiendish, murderous and inhuman. It is 
a reversion of civilization toward barbarism. 
“ Peace is the reign of law”; war is the reign 
of might; and might often calls to its aid from 
the realms of discarded barbarism the demons 
of injustice, oppression, lawlessness, cruelty, 
inhumanity and all the éther imps of primeval 
savagery. ; 

The present war is unusually cruel, barbar- 
ous and unjust; it uses dumdum bullets, poi- 
sonous gas, liquid fire and every other bru- 
tality that these imps of savagery can invent. 
No ‘ -utality is too great, no atrocity too bar- 
barous, no machine too deadly and no mode 
of death too repugnant to be used. Its in- 
humanity is drying up the very fountains of 
human sympathy and brotherhood, and open- 
ing the floodgates of animosity, hatred and 
revenge. When it closes, if peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes is not the accepted rule, every 
nation will prepare for revenge. This present 
war, like all wars, will beget war. It will open 
more sores than it will heal; it will create 
more disputes than it will settle. Every cru- 
elty, every barbarity and every injustice is a 
tongue that will call loudly for revenge in the 
days that are to follow. What is to be the 
end, if ideals of peace are not able to chain 
the dogs of war and to prevent the nations 
from again resorting to arms! Is it any 
wonder that the sympathy, the fraternity, the 
brotherhood and the common sense of the 
neutral nations have organized a dozen plans 
by which it is hoped that war in the future 
may be averted? The American School Peace 
League is one of such organizations. Through 
it the teachers of the nation may speak for 
international peace and brotherhood and make 
their contribution to the glorious movement 
that aims to make this war the last to be re- 
corded in the annals of the world’s history. 
To this end the League asks every teacher in 
the nation to get back of this movement by 
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observing Peace Day and thus have a personal 
participation in the elimination of war as an 
agency in the settlement of international dis- 
putes. 

(2) The American School Peace League ex- 
pects through the observance of Peace Day to 
emphasize and idealize the virtues of peace 
and international brotherhood. Sympathy, hu- 
manity, fraternity, brotherhood and co-opera- 
tion are the essential elements of the peace 
propaganda. If these virtues can be cultivated 
in social and political life, if they can be made 
the dominating factors in human conduct, if 
they can be made the centers of control in in- 
dividual and national thought and action, the 
cause of peace will claim its own, and the 
dream of international peace advocates will 
be realized. 

But these ideals of peace as presented in 
Peace Day celebrations must be international 
and world-wide in their scope, as Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, the Secretary of the League, 
points out. The fatherhood of God, and the 
brotherhood of man know not the boundaries 
of nations. They postulate world-wide brother- 
hood, world-wide fraternity and world-wide 
peace. 

In these celebrations, then, world history, 
world ethics and world civics must loom larger 
than mere national patriotism. World unity, 


international fraternity, universal brotherhood’ 


and world peace must be the dominant notes 
in all Peace Day celebrations. In such a spirit 
every nation, however small, has its place, its 
rights and its representation in the parliament 
of man and the federation of the world. 
Patriotism is a most laudable virtue, but it 
must not develop into nationalism; at least 
not that type of nationalism that to-day is 
wrecking a continent. Patriotism must not be 
interpreted as our nation against every other 
nation. On the contrary, it should mean our 
nation working harmoniously with every other 
nation for the good of the race. Patriotism 
must go hand in hand with internationalism. 
The one is a love of country; the other, the 
love of humanity... The former is nation-wide 
in scope; the latter is world-wide. Through 
such celebrations on Peace Day the child comes 
to realize that he is not only a citizen of the 
nation, but also a citizen of the world; that 
every foreigner in every land is his brother 
with rights and duties no less to be respected 
than his own’ Then patriotism and interna- 
tionalism will stand side by side, not as rival 
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hood and service is no less manly, heroic and 
noble than the courage of war. The war 
hero is always an object of admiration. His 
manly qualities inspire childhood to imitation 
and emulation, and in the end are likely to 
become a part of his life and character. 

The type of courage developed by the soldier 
is not to be despised. It may at times be reck- 
less and brutal for it must take life; but, as a 
rule, it is also manly, heroic and noble. 

But brotherhood and service also develop a 
type of courage that is no less manly, heroic 
and noble; courage that is “afraid to kill, but 
not afraid to die”; a courage that does not 
shrink from the endurance of pain and yet 
hesitates to inflict it. Two workmen went 
down into a great boiler to repair the flues. 
By mistake the engineer turned on the steam. 
A moment’s delay meant death and both men 
rushed toward the ladder. As they reached it 
the younger turned aside and said: “ You first, 
Jack; you are married.” He never spoke again, 
but Jack lived to tell the story. Pickett’s 
charge at Gettysburg exhibited a courage that 
was manly, heroic and noble in the extreme; 
but the courage of the boiler maker was also 
manly, heroic, noble—and absolutely unselfish. 
It is a fine type of courage that will induce 
men to die for a great cause as many did at 
Gettysburg; but it is also a fine type of cour- 


| age that will induce a man to die for a friend. 


The purpose of the League is not to belittle 
the courage of war, but rather to extol the 
courage of brotherhood, fraternity and service, 
It will not dishonor the soldier, but it will em- 
phasize, ennoble and enthrone the courage of 
brotherhood and peace as no less manly, heroic 
and noble. 

(4) The League expects through a change 
in the teaching of history to work effectively 
in the interests of brotherhood and peace. A 
History Committee is working out a course 
for the elementary schools that will present 
the subject from an international viewpoint. 
Less emphasis will be placed upon the polit- 
ical and military phases of our history and 
more upon the social institutions and industrial 
conditions that give us a prominent place in 
world relationships. This course will give to 
the children who pursue it a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of foreign affairs and interna- 
tional problems. Its ideal will be the social, 
moral and economic welfare of humanity, to 
be secured through international co-operation 


| founded upon justice, reason, right and brother- 


or antagonistic doctrines, but as co- operating | 
| treated as a part of the world; our civilization 


virtues, guaranteeing in their triumphant unity 


the peace, harmony and progress not only of | 


nations, but of the race. So in this spirit of 


universal brotherhood and world-wide rela- | 
tionships Peace Day is to be observed that | 


love of country may mingle with and become 
a part of that larger love of humanity. The 


love of home is sweet, the love of country is | 


sacred, but the love of humanity is divine, 
founded upon the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. 

(3) The American Peace League through 
its work in the schools expects the children of 
the nation to see that the courage of brother- 


hood. In this course the United States will be 
will stand out, not as the achievement of our 
people alone, but as the achievement of the 
race, to which each nation has made its par- 
ticular contribution. What human progress 
has received from each nation will be empha- 
sized and the glorious achievements of arbi- 
tration, co-operation and treaty regulation 
given their rightful recognition. 

There are many peace movements each ap- 
proaching the subject from its own stand- 
point and each in the main striving to make 
this war the last war in history. The Ameri- 
can Peace League does not ally itself with 
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any one of these great movements as against 
the others. But it stands back of all peace 
movements and all agencies creating the senti- 
ment and organizing the conditions that will 
make for peace through any instrumentality. 

At the close of this war Europe faces the 
greatest readjustment that the world has ever 
known. That readjustment will be geograph- 
ical, commercial, industrial and political. The 
names of cities and countries will be altered, 
and the boundary lines of nations made over 
again, dictated by the new conditions that will 
follow victory or defeat. Commerce, industry 
and education will be reorganized in accord- 
ance with the demands of these new condi- 
tions. In this readjustment some spirit must 
dominate. Shall it be the spirit of interna- 
tional team work, or national selfishness? Shall 
the motto be: “Each nation ‘for itself,” or 
“each for all and all for each”? These ques- 
tions are vital. That readjustment must come. 
And whether the spirit of international brother- 
hood or the spirit of international selfishness 
and hate is to prevail will depend to some ex- 
tent upon the results of the peace propaganda. 
As a great neutral notion, then, let us cast 
our influence on the side of right; as a free 
people who believe in democracy let us speak 
a word for the democracy of nations, and for 
international peace; and as a body of Ameri- 
can teachers let us through the good offices of 
the American School Peace League help pave 
the way for international co-operation, inter- 
national brotherhood, and international good 
will. 

Mr. Carr spoke of Pennsylvania as the 
great melting-pot of the country and made 
these suggestions to the officers and Board 
of Managers of the State League to be pre- 
sented in every county in Pennsylvania: 

1. Children correspond with foreigners. 
The Argentine Minister at Washington, D. 
C., has offered to translate all school letters 
sent through that source. 

2. Arrangements for the Peace Move- 
ment to be taken up at all the county insti- 
tutes. 


3. Letters to go out to city superintend- | 


ents, requesting them to organize Leagues 
in high schools, etc., and to use the Peace 
Pageant for Commencement. 
4. Letters to Colleges, Norma! Schools 
and other institutions of higher education. 
5. Seek as large publicity through the 





educational and the secular press as pos- ‘+ eS. P trict: 
| nish proper. buildings. which will give ample 


| room for the teaching of Home Making and 


sible. 

He quoted the two notable prophecies of 
Tolstoi and made a strong plea for the 
Peace Movement. His five suggestions 
were embodied in a motion to be presented 
to the Board of Managers, which was ap- 
proved by vote of the members present. 

Dr. Connelly made a brief address, and 
the meeting adjourned. 


RURAL SCHOOLS, NATURE STUDY. 


5 Department of Rural Schools, the 

Nature Study Round Table, and the 
Pennsylvania Association for the Promo- 
tion of Agricultural Education and Rural 
Life held joint meetings in the Lunch Room 
of the Harrisburg Technical High School 
at 9 a. m., December 27th and 28th. 

The officers of the Department of Rural 
Schools were President E. R. Gehr, Water- 
ford, Vice President J. H. Bair, Alverton, 
Secretary Stella G. Moyer, Robesonia, and 
Treasurer Florence Hocker, Harrisburg. 

The officers of the Nature Study Round 
Table were: President Wallace J. Snyder, 
Edinboro, and Secretary L. J. Ulmer, Wil- 
liamsport. Of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Agricultural 
Education and Rural Life the President 
was H. G. Parkinson, Hickory, Pa. Miss 
Moyer of the Rural Schools department 
sends full report of these meetings. 

In the absence of President Snyder, be- 
cause of illness, Principal L. J. Ulmer, of 
the Williamsport High School, opened the 
meeting with some fitting words of wel- 
come and congratulation, after which he 
introduced Dr. H. C. Fetterolf, Super- 
visor of Agricultural Education, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, who read a 
paper upon the 


RURAL COMMUNITY VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, 


The School Code of 1911 provided for all 
the necessary legal machinery for agricultural 
education in the schools of Pennsylvania. In 
this Act, however, there was no provision for 
State Aid of any kind. The Act of 1913 pro- 
vided for Vocational Education and a very 
substantial State Aid for this type of train- 
ing. This step was taken by the State for 
better educational facilities in the rural dis- 
tricts. As we all know the rural districts are 
not financing their schools as well as the cities 
are, consequently they do not have many first- 
class schools. There are two reasons for this: 
(1) Many rural district's do not have the taxa- 
ble property that the cities have; (2) in many 
cases where they do have the valuation their 
conservativeness prohibits the raising of tax 
tates. The Act of to13z provides an induce- 
ment for the rural district's. 

State Aid given for the rural community 
Vocational Schoo! is given in the form of 
t .chers’ salaries. Where a district will fur- 


Agriculture in addition to the regular high 


| schoo! academic work, and equip departments 


with the required eauipment, the State will 
pay two-thirds of all the teachers’ salaries. 
A schoo! of this type will generally have a 
faculty of from four to six teachers whose 
combined salaries will total from $3,000 to 
$5,000. The State aid to these districts will 
average between $2,000 and $3,500 annually. 
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This enables them to secure and retain capa- 
ble teachers. 

The Rural Community Vocational Schools 
of Pennsylvania, with but few exceptions, are 
located in the open country, many times sev- 
eral miles from a railroad. It is desired, 
wherever possible, to take the school to the 
people rather than have the people come into 
the larger centers to the school. It is the aim 
in locating these schools to give to the rural 
districts first-class educational facilities. 

Wherever possible, two or more districts 
are being induced to combine and establish a 
joint community school. Many districts are 
small and would be unable to support a first- 
class school, even with the State aid that is 
given, but by combining with one or more dis- 
tricts, are able to support a school which would 
be first class in every respect. A school of this 
kind should be located at some central point 
for the districts involved. One school that is 
a good example of this type is located in the 
western nart of the State. This school is run 
jointly by four districts and is centrally lo- 
cated to serve six districts. Another com- 
munity school of this type is located in the 
eastern part of the State. In this particular 
case two one-teacher high schools were closed, 
a borough and a township united and at a 
central point they are erecting a modern build- 
ing. They have also purchased five acres of 
ground. There are a number of other in- 
stances where two or more districts have 
joined in order to have better schools. 

As long as our schools serve small districts 
or set areas of land we can not hope to have 
first-class schools, but by the joining of two 
or more districts we can have a real com- 
munity school. The State offers a special 
bonus of $500 as an inducement for districts 
to join in establishing joint schools of this 
type. In addition they also receive two-thirds 
of the teachers’ salaries under the Vocational 
Education Act. 

For the first two years in rural community 
vocational schools there are but two courses, 
Home Making and Agriculture. All boys take 
the Agricultural course, in which is given 
poultry, general science, mechanical drawing, 
shop work, soils, vegetable gardening, farm 
crops, farm forestry, farm bookkeeping, orna- 
mental gardening, fruit raising, dairying, ani- 
mal husbandry, farm mechanics, rural law, 
farm management, fertilizers, wood and iron 
work. The boys devote one-half the day to 
the agricultural work studying practical sub- 
jects along agricultural lines, under the super- 
vision of the instructor in agriculture. The 
other one-half day-is devoted to the academic 
subjects, of which English is required. The 
girls in the Home Making Department are 
given personal hygiene, laundering, elementary 
hand work, hand sewing, general science, house 
construction, house sanitation, cookery, mar- 
keting, care and cleaning of equipment, ma- 
chine sewing, drawing and applied design, 
food chemistry, house furnishing, accounting, 
serving, textiles and dressmaking, division of 
income, first aid and home nursing, basketry, 
care of children and millinery. The girls de- 
vote one-half of the day in the Home Making 
Department pursuing these practical subjects 
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and the other half-day in the academic depart- 
ment studying the regular subjects of a first- 
class high school. 

In connection with the Home Making and 
Agricultural Vocational courses these pupils 
are required to carry at least two academic sub- 
jects, of which English is one. The majority 
of students are able to carry three academic 
subjects, because most of the work which they 
do in the Home Making and Agricultural De- 
partments is very practical and requires very 
little outside preparation. These two courses 
are four-year courses and may be pursued if 
the boy or girl is preparing to go back on the 
farm or go to college and take up this par- 
ticular line of work. If the boy or girl wishes 
to take a classical course in college they are 
permitted to drop the vocational work at the 
end of the second year and take all academic 
work for the remaining two years, conse- 
quently during the first two years of the com- 
munity school we have but two courses—the 
third or academic course beginning with the 
third year. 

While the work of the classroom, the prac- 
ticum of the laboratory and the knowledge 
acquired through field trips is very important, 
still the real practical work comes in the form 
of the home project. The home project is the 
crowning work of all the other activities. It 
is the putting into practice of the things 
studied in the classroom. It is the crystalizing 
and fixing of ideas in the form of real work. 
The work of the classroom and laboratory is 
not complete without the home project. 

Every boy, before being allowed to grad- 
uate, must carry through to completion at 
least three projects. These projects must have 
a very definite relation to the course of study 
pursued by the boy in the Agricultural De- 
partment. In other words the project is the 
application of ideas gotten from the text-book 
or laboratory. It may be a poultry project 
on incubation, fattening or laying. In a farm 
crops project the boy may put out an acre of 
corn, select and test the seed, plow and pre- 
pare the ground, plant and cultivate and har- 
vest the crop. If it is a vegetable gardening 
project he will prepare the home garden, plant 
the seed, cultivate and harvest the crop. He 
will receive pay from his parents for all that 
he raises that is used by the family, and sell 
any that they do not care to use. Sometimes 
this project may be carried out on a more ex- 
tensive scale, if the boy has more land avail- 
able and has a ready market for his produce. 
A boy may take charge of the dairy, balancing 
the rations for his herd, milking and weighing 
the milk, making the tests for butter fat and 
determining the profit of each cow. A fruit 
raising project is very desirable where the boy 
is given the home orchard, pruning and spray- 
ing the trees and harvesting and marketing the 
apples. 

The project, with but a few exceptions, is 
carried on at the boy’s home. There are, how- 
ever, a number of group projects that may be 
carried on at school by the Agricultural Class. 
A good example of this would be the building 
of a brooder house, in which the boys make 
the plan, buy the lumber in the rough and 
build the house. They may go to an orchard 
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and prune a number of trees as another type 
of group project. The building of a school 
hotbed or cold frame, planting, caring for and 
marketing the produce is another very desir- 
able group project. During the school year 
an average of one period a week is spent on 
project study. The first part of the school 
year the supervisor of agriculture explains the 
project work, giving the boys an idea of what 
constitutes a definite project. A list of suita- 
ble projects is outlined. These projects have a 
definite relation to the classroom and labora- 
tory work of the year. After a consultation 
between the supervisor of agriculture and the 
boy’s parents a project is selected. This pro- 
ject is then outlined very carefully in order 
that the boy may have a very definite idea as 
to the purpose of the project and methods to 
be employed. When once he has a grasp of 
his project he begins to make a detailed study 
of the essential details. Reference books of 
all kinds are consulted. He talks with his 
father and perhaps with some of the leading 
farmers of the neighborhood concerning meth- 
ods of operation. If it is a crop project, the 
question of soil and the proper treatment of 
the same, the use of fertilizers, the selection 
of seed, method of cultivation and other simi- 
lar details are carefully worked out. Conclu- 
sions regarding any of these details are reached 
only after a careful study has been made and 
all available authorities consulted. As spring 
approaches still more time is spent on project 
study and by the time spring opens the plans 
for the project are completed and the boy is 
prepared to do the actual work. The boy and 
the supervisor of agriculture, in conference 
with the boy’s parents, outline the home pro- 
ject and decide the type of project most suit- 
able for the boy. This project is closely su- 
pervised by the instructor during the summer 
months. The educational opportunities at home 
are thus taken advantage of and the boy as 
well as the parents profit thereby. It is gen- 
erally desired that the project be one of re- 
munerative value to the boy, consequently it is 
not a burden to the parents and the boy can 
see that such a project pays not only in expe- 
rience but in dollars and cents. A complete 
daily record is kept showing the receipts and 
expenditures, work done by the boy, and the 
profit or loss at completion of the project. 

The home project, while it is of great edu- 
cational value in a practical way, serves a still 
greater purpose. It forms a link between the 
work of the home and the activities of the 
school. 

The faculty of these rural community schools 
consist’ of men and women who are wideawake 
to the needs of the rural districts. They should 
in every respect be in sympathy with the rural 
folks. They should be men and women who 
at one time lived in rural districts. 

The supervisor of agriculture taking charge 
of a Vocational Department of Agriculture 
should be a graduate of an approved agricul- 
tural college, farm reared and with previous 
teaching experience. He should be a man well 
acquainted with rural problems and willing to 
adapt himself to rural conditions. 

He is an agent for service who reaches out 
to all parts of the community and serves the 
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farmer at his daily work. He does not con- 
fine his work to the classroom but helps the 
farmer select his seed and fertilizers, etc. He 
advises as to the treatment of plant pests and 
diseases. In his work in the school he is 
closely associated with the farmer and the 
work on the farm. 

The supervisor of agriculture is employed 
for the entire year. During the summer months 
he supervises projects, gives service to the 
farmers relative to agricultural work and 
gathers material for tke agricultural labora- 
tory. 

The supervisor of home making should be 
a country trained girl. She should be able to 
adapt herself to the environment in which she 
lives. She should be well aware of the con- 
ditions under which the country girl is raised. 

In every case the supervisor of home making 
is a college graduate trained along home mak- 
ing lines, with some previous teaching expe- 
rience. The one quality which she must pos- 
sess in order to be successful is tact. In tak- 
ing up the many problems of the rural home 
it is necessary, in order to gain the interest of 
the mothers, to be very tactful. 

Home making teachers have been very suc- 
cessful in reaching the mothers through even- 
ing meetings, and in some cases the supervisor 
of home making is hired for the entire year, 
spending her summers conducting canning 
clubs and visiting the homes of the community. 

The director or principal and assistant di- 
rectors are, in the majority of cases, college 
graduates and experienced teachers. They also 
must be in sympathy with the work of the 
rural districts. Their duty is to handle the 
academic training and to correlate this work 
as much as possible with the vocational work. 

The salaries of the members of the faculty 
range from $75 per month to $1800 per year. 
We believe not in extravagance but we feel as 
though the rural teachers deserve more money, 
and if we hope to have first-class teachers in 
the rural districts we must pay better salaries. 
We also believe in having the teacher who has 
made good stay for a period of years rather 
than change teachers every year. 

The supervisor of agriculture does not con- 
fine his services to the classroom and project 
work. He is in reality a community servant, 
reaching not only the boys and girls but the 
parents and farmers of the community. A 
few of the many ways that he reaches out into 
the community and gives real community 
service are by conducting short courses in the 
Vocation School, farmers’ night schools, com- 
munity days and local service. 

In every community there are farmers and 
boys older than high school age who can not 
avail themselves of the opportunity of taking 
the four years’ course in agriculture. This is 
generally due to the rush of the early work 
in the spring and the late work in the fall. 
For these a short course of from six to twelve 
weeks is arranged by the supervisor of agri- 
culture during the winter months. 

The men taking these courses will deter- 
mine largely the subjects that are taught, as 
they know the subjects in which they need the 
most help. The following are some of the 
subjects that are generally studied: Plant Dis- 
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eases and Eradication, Farm Bookkeeping, 
Soils Fertility, Stock Breeding, Farm Manage- 
ment, Balanced Rations, Milk Testing. Many 
individual problems are also worked out. 

For the conducting of this short course they 
use the supplies, equipment and rooms of the 
regular Agricultural Department. The periods 
for the work are arranged so as not to inteér- 
fere with the regular routine work of the de- 
partment. Besides the text-books and the 
equipment of the department, these farmers 
have a :ss to a large collection of bulletins 
which are classified according to subjects. 
These are available for the farmers any time 
during the year. 

During the winter months the supervisor of 
agriculture conducts a Farmers’ Night School 
one or two nights a week for a period of six 
weeks. The farmers of the community will 
gather together at the school building and in 
a very informal way take up subjects that they 
are particularly interested in. The farmers 
themselves determine the subjects that they 
wish to discuss. These night schools are gen- 
erally followed by a two-day Farmers’ In- 
stitute. 

The supervisor of agriculture plans and 


‘makes all arrangements for this Farmers’ 


Night School. Many times he is assisted by 
capable men of the community, farm bureau 
agents, and extension representatives from 
the Pennsylvania State College or State De- 
partment of Agriculture. These Farmers’ 
Night Schools have been one of the means of 
reaching the parents and getting their hearty 
co-operation in the regular work of the school. 

One or two days a year, a day in the fall 
and a day in the spring, are set aside as com- 
munity days. These in some instances are local 
fairs. During the day the people of the com- 
munity will spend the day at the school. An 
attractive program is prepared, on which there 
are some prominent speakers. Lunch is served 
at the school and everybody is scheduled for 
a good time. One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the day is the agricultural exhibit. 
All kinds of farm products and live stock are 
exhibited by the students. These are judged 
by capable people and prizes are awarded. Con- 
tests in these exhibits are very keen. An op- 
portunity is given the parents to visit the Ag- 
ricultural Department and to become well ac- 
quainted with the type of work the boys are 
doing. 

Besides the services rendered to the people 
of the community, to-secure which they must 
come to school, there is still another important 
service rendered by the supervisor in going out 
to the farm. With his boys he helps farmers 
to select and test seed corn, treat oats for 
smut, prune trees, balance rations, test soil for 
lime requirements, make farm surveys, etc. 

He is usually provided with an automobile 
which enables him to do a great deal of local 
service of this kind. Where the number of 
boys in his department is large it is necessary 
for him to cover a great deal of territory each 
day during the summer months. The automo- 
bile also makes him more efficient, in that he 
can thus spend most of his time on the farms 
with the boys, but little time being required 
on the road. 
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During the year 1913-1914 there were five 
Vocational Schools started in five counties. 
The second year, 1914-1915, this number in- 
creased to twelve schools in twelve counties. 
The third year, or last year, we had twenty- 
four schools located in twenty-one coun- 
ties. This year, the fourth year, for this type 
of training twenty-seven counties have been 
reached. The interest manifested in these ru- 
ral schools is very gratifying indeed. More 
requests for this type of education have been 
received than can possibly be met. The future 
will see a reconstruction in our rural schools 
along vocational lines. For the past years we 
have been catering to the colleges, preparing 
our boys and girls for college, and we find 
but 5 per cent. going to higher institutions 
after they leave the high school. Isn’t it time 
for us to do something for the 95 per cent. 
that are going back on the farm? Shouldn’t 
we give them the type of training that will 
best fit them for the work that they hope to 
take up in the future? Shouldn’t we give 
them the type of training that will make them 
happiest in the work that they choose to do? 

Prof. George F. Green, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Forestry, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, followed with a paper on the 


STUDY OF TREES IN RURAL SCHOOLS, 


That the study of trees should be included 
in the public school curriculum may be a point 
on which all are not agreed. That a study of 
trees is important in nature study, all nature 
lovers will agree. Most flowers are short- 


‘lived. They spring up, bloom and die in a 


single season. Most birds are migratory. Wild 
animals are shy and not easily observed. But 
like the poor the trees “are with us always.” 
They are long-lived, stationary, and may be 
observed at all seasons. To my mind trees are 
one of the best means of teaching natural 
observation. 

In tree study the first aim should be to de- 
velop in the student a wholesome respect for 
and proper attitude toward trees. This may 
be best accomplished by a brief review of the 
part which trees have played in the develop- 
ment of the human race. Trees were first 
utilized by our earliest ancestors as a home—a 
platform of branches high in the tree out of 
reach of wild animals and other enemies. 
Later the trees furnished food and clothing; 
then with the discovery of fire-making, fuel, 
and material for the hut; and finally timber 
for the mansion and wood for the furniture 
and interior trim. In the early settlement of 
this country trees were the greatest friend as 
well as the greatest enemy of the pioneer, fur- 
nishing fuel and material for houses, ships, 
and palisades, and at the same time providing 
protection and hiding-places near the settle- 
ments for Indians and wild animals. 

Cite the place of trees in history, story and 
poetry—the Penn Treaty Tree, the Charter 
Oak, the Washington Elm, the Spreading 
Chestnut Tree, the Redwoods with their great 
age and wonderful size. 

Develop, if you will, the part the tree has 
played in the development of the lumber and 
wood-using industries of our country. How 
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first, when wood was plentiful and cheap, only 
the best, such as white pine and white oak, 
was cut. Later as wood became scarcer such 
species as red oak and hemlock were marketed. 
To-day almost any tree can be utilized. 

Discuss some of the present-day products 
of trees—the pulp, for the daily newspaper; 
naval stores, resin and turpentine; smokeless 
powder and dynamite;' charcoal; maple sugar 
and syrup; alcohol; tars; ties for the rail- 
roads that span the continent; poles for the 
telephone and telegraph lines that enmesh the 
land; props and supports for the mines that 
burrow under the earth; and many others that 
will suggest themselves. 

Trees or groups and associations of trees— 
forests—furnish homes and food for the birds 
and wild animals. They are favorite retreats 
for pleasure-seekers, and the mecca for hunt- 
ers and fishermen. Forests protect the soil and 
conserve moisture, thus preventing both 
new supplies of food and moisture, gather 
nourishment for the tree and carry it to the 
stem. They also support the tree in an upright 
position, much the same as guy wires support 
telephone poles. The stem or trunk is the 
most important part of the tree. It is the 
merchantable part. It functions as a support 
droughts and floods. 

The parts of the tree and the functions of 
each should be discussed briefly. The roots 
which burrow beneath the ground, seeking 
for the crown and conducts the food from the 
roots to the crown and back to the roots and 
stem. The crown is composed of the branches 
and leaves. The branches conduct the food 
from the stem to the leaves and back again 
and also function to give more space and 
spread for the leaves. The leaves are the 
stomach of the tree. They digest the food 
collected by the roots and sent up through the 
stem and branches, and convert it into mate- 
rial available for the life processes of the tree. 

Two methods may be suggested for tree 
study in the public schools: (1) A study of 
the tree in the field; (2) a study of the tree 
in the laboratory or school-room. Where pos- 
sible to work in the field, the first method is 
the one that might be most satisfactorily fol- 
lowed in the public schools. Have the stu- 
dents study the leaves, the flowers, the fruit, 
the bark, the form, and the bud and twigs as 
they appear in the tree. Work for some days 
on each species, having the students make ob- 
servations on the position, color, size, form, 
surface, etc., of the leaves, the fruit, the buds 
and twigs and the bark, and make notes on 
the habit of growth and soil and where found. 
Certain species have definite soil and moisture 
requirements. Thus the site on which the 
trees are found may be a valuable aid in iden- 
tifying the species. Black Spruce, Tamarack 
and Black Gum are swamp-loving trees; Black 
Willow, Sycamore and Alder are found along 
streams; Walnut, White Oak and White Ash 
occur on moist, fertile soil; Chestnut and 
Chestnut Oak occur on dry, stony ridges. 
After observations have been made on a tree 
for some time, then give the students the name 
of the tree, using only the recognized or ac- 
cepted common name. A single tree may have 
a dozen common names in as many parts of a 





single state. Totally different species are often 
known in different localities by the same name, 
just as a single species may be known by dif- 
ferent names. Red Maple (Acer rubrum Lin- 
nus) is also known as Swamp Maple, Soft 
Maple, Water Maple, Shoe-peg Maple, and 
Scarlet Maple. Silver Maple (Acer sacchari- 
num Linn.) is also known as Soft Maple, 
White Maple, Water Maple, Swamp Maple, 
Creek Maple, River Maple and Silver-leaved 
Maple. Yellow Poplar (Liriodendron tulips- 
fera Linn.) is also known as Tulip Poplar, 
White Poplar, Tulip-tree, Tulip, Tulip Wood, 
Poplar, Blue Poplar, Hickory Poplar, Popple, 
Cucumber-tree and Basswood. Cucumber-tree 
(Magnolia acuminata Linn.) is also known as 
Cucumber, Mountain Mahogany, Black Lin, 
Magnolia and Pointed-leaved Magnolia. Aspen 
(Populus tremulotdes Michx.) is also known 
as Quaking Asp, Mountain Asp, American As- 
pen, Aspen Leaf, White Poplar, American 
Poplar, Poplar, Popple, Trembling Poplar, 
Trembling Aspen and Aspen Poplar. 

As can be readily understood from the few 
species cited above, the naming of trees causes 
great confusion. It is necessary that a com- 
mon system for naming tree species be recog- 
nized and adhered to in our educational sys- 
tem. The teachers in the public schools can 
do a great good by teaching the recognized 
common names for trees. The Department of 
Forestry of the Pennsylvania State College 
has prepared a list of the common and scien- 
tific names of the trees of Pennsylvania as rec- 
ognized by the United States Forest Service. 
This list will be sent to any public school 
teacher who asks for it. In the grades and 
high schools scientific names should be omitted, 
although the teachers should be familiar with 
the scientific names of the more common 
species. 

If the tree study work is to be done mostly 
in the field, then it is best to follow the sea- 
sonal changes so far as the school work will 
permit. Early in the fall study the leaves and 
summer form of the broad-leaf or “ decidu- 
ous” trees; later in the fall observe the fruit 
and coloration and leaf-fall of the broad-leaf 
species and the fruits of the conifers. In the 
winter study the leaves and form of the conif- 
erous or “evergreen” trees and the buds and 
twigs and winter form of the hardwoods. In 
the spring and early summer observe the bud- 
bursting and the blossoming of both the coni- 
fers and broad-leaf species and the leafing and 
in some cases the fruiting (Silver and Red 
Maples, Poplars, Willows, Elms, etc.) of the 
hardwoods. Have a contest to see which of 
the pupils can be the first to report and bring 
in the flowers of each tree species in the vicin- 
ity of the school house. Have a chart giving 
a line for the species, the date first reported, 
and the name of the pupil first reporting the 
date of blossoming. This chart may well in- 
clude the data on bud swell, leafing-out, blos- 
soming, fruiting, leaf coloration, and leaf-fall. 
It is surprising to discover how much interest 
such a contest will arouse and also serve as a 
great stimulus to the powers of observation. 
The writer will be very glad to assist or ad- 
vise in this work and also to furnish a blank 
form for the chart for observations. When 
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any observation is recorded, the teacher should 
insist that the leaves, flowers, fruits or colored 
leaves be brought in before the student is cred- 
ited on the chart. This will supply material 
for study and a good collection of material 
may soon be accumulated. 

The second method for teaching tree identi- 
fication is to collect the leaves, flowers, fruits, 
and buds and twigs of the various tree species 
that are found in the vicinity of the school 
and to press and dry or preserve them, using 
material for class work. The leaves, flowers 
and many fruits like those of the Maples, 
Ashes, Elms, Redbud, Black Locust, Poplars, 
and Willows may be pressed and mounted on 
cardboard and thus be used for several years. 
In preparing this material for mounting, it 
should be pressed between blotters or absor- 
bent paper and dried as soon as possible. The 
- buds and twigs and the heavy fruits like those 
of the Oaks, Walnuts, Hickories, Pines, 
Spruces, Buckeye, Cherries, Cucumber-tree, 
and Honey-locust should be placed in a dry, 
cool place and allowed to dry out slowly. 
Such material if properly preserved, will keep 
for several years. 

In this system the specimens may be shown 
to the class and the students asked to make 
observations on each before the tree specimen 
is named. Or the name of the specimen may 
be given at once and the distinguishing char- 
acteristics pointed out by the teacher. Draw- 
ings of the leaves, flowers and fruits are great 
aids in fixing the distinguishing characteristics 
of each species well in mind. The mounted 
specimens may also be used for examination 
— after they have been studied by the 
class. 

Any interesting facts, stories, or legends 
about a species should be given. These arouse 
interest and help: fix the tree in the student’s 
memory. Letmeillustrate. Take, for instance, 
the Honey Locust, Gleditschia triacanthos Linn. 
This tree, as you know, has very long, sharp, 
sometimes pronged thorns. The shrike or 
butcher bird catches birds and mice and im- 
pales them on sharp objects until they die, 
after which it devours them. The Honey Lo- 
cust fits the shrike’s use admirably and is much 
used by this bird to impale its victims until 
they die. 

You have probably heard the legend of the 
Redbud or Judas-tree. After Judas Iscariot 
had sold the Christ for thirty pieces of silver, 
and he had repented of his bargain and had 
tried to get rid of the silver without success, 
he went out to hang himself. He chose the 
unfortunate Redbud and since that time the 
Redbud has been accursed and every spring it 
sweats drops of blood. 

Among the many legends about the Mistle- 
toe is the following: The cross on which the 
Christ was crucified was made of Mistletoe, 
which up to that time was a noble forest tree. 
After its use for the cross a curse was placed 
upon it, that it should no longer exist as a 
noble tree, neither should it live in the soil but 
henceforth it should be a parasite on other 
trees, and so it remains to this day. 

_ Care should be taken not to make tree study 
tiresome to the pupils. It is better to study 
a few species well than to hastily cover many 
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species. It should not be the aim to study all 
trees but rather to work on a few species and 
to so arouse and stimulate the powers of ob- 
servation that the student will study trees long 
aiter he has left the school. 


Dr. J. G. Saunders, State Economic Zool- 
ogist, of Harrisburg, was unable to be pres- 
ent but sent a representative, Mr. Harry B. 
Kirk, to read his suggestive paper on the 


STUDY OF ECONOMIC INSECTS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I assure you that it 
is with regret that I must disappoint you this 
morning in my failure to appear personally be- 
fore you to dicuss the subject of “The Study 
of Economic Insects.” It will be necessary 
for me to attend a joint session of three na- 
tional societies, in the discussion of ways and 
means to fight a very dangerous new disease, 
which has become established in the eastern 
United States, commonly known as the white 
pine blister canker, which threatens to wipe 
out the white pine in this country as well as 
all future possibilities of growing it, unless 
immediate control measures are followed out. 
By the kindness of Mr. Harry B. Kirk of this 
office I will transmit to you briefly a few 
thoughts concerning the value of a closer study 
of our destructive insect pests. 

Doctor Elliott, former president of Harvard 


‘University, said that he would like to have 


every person take at least one course of study 
which required the use of a high power micro- 
scope, in order that his attention might be more 
closely drawn to the small forms of living 
matter. He felt that the most of us overlook 
the more minute objects of nature, and if in- 
terested in nature’s creatures at all, such in- 
terest is largely confined to the larger and 
more showy animals and plants. 

As a matter of fact, with but few exceptions, 
the important economic species of both plants 
and animals, which cause tremendous losses 
to agriculture, horticulture and public health, 
are minute, inconspicuous forms, which usu- 
ally have the power of very rapid multiplica- 
tion. There are but very few of our large 
showy butterflies or beetles, for instance, 
which cause any considerable amount of 
damage. 

The question is often asked, “Why do we ap- 
parently have so many more destructive insects 
and diseases now than in earlier years?” This 
question is frequently met with at farmers’ in- 
stitutes and in other public gatherings. There 
are two prime reasons for the rapid changes 
which have occurred in our destructive insect 
fauna. First and foremost is the fact that we 
in this country have maintained an open door 
for the miscellaneous and practically unre- 
stricted importation of plants from foreign 
countries throughout the entire world. Natur- 
ally, these plant's are shipped in the best possi- 
ble growing condition, thereby affording most 
favorable conditions for the transmission 0 
their insect enemies, as well as the fungous 
and bacterial diseases. 

A large movement is now under way to 
urge our Federal government to prohibit all 
importation of plants, except through the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and 
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those restricted to desirable plants for propa- 
gation and distribution—these to be grown 
under quarantine for a reasonable period be- 
fore dissemination over the country. Person- 
ally, I feel that if this could be brought about 
it would mean the salvation of agriculture and 
horticulture in the future, and in the end would 
save us millions upon millions of dollars, which 
are sure to be lost if we continue to import 
plants generally with their destructive insects 
upon them. The United States has had very 
many dangerous and destructive insect ene- 
mies imported, but has taken little action to 
prevent the repetition of these disastrous oc- 
currences in the future. 

On the contrary European countries received 
one lesson when the grape phylloxera was in- 
troduced from America, which almost de- 
stroyed their vineyards. It has now been 
nearly a quarter of a century since several of 
the European nations absolutely prohibited the 
importation of any living plants from Amer- 
ica, and have thereby protected themselves 
from many dangerous pests. We, however, 
have gone on blindly and have permitted ship- 
load after shipload of plants to be consigned 
to this country, to be sold at auction. I assure 
you that this is one of the greatest’ problems 
in the control of losses from insects and dis- 
eases which faces this country. 

Some of you, possibly, scarcely realize the 
tremendous amount of aggregate damage 
which occurs in this country annually from in- 
sect ravages. The annual damage in the ag- 
gregate exceeds greatly our total appropria- 
tions for the army and navy, plus all of the 
funds annually expended in our great univer- 
sities and colleges and other major institutions 
of learning in this country. It seems almost 
inconceivable—yet such are the facts as con- 
servatively estimated by government authori- 
ties. 

The second reason why insects are more 
serious than formerly is the fact that large 
areas of land are being planted to single crops, 
thereby placing the desirable food plant of 
certain insects before them in unlimited quan- 
tity, to their decided advantage for multipli- 
cation and consequent injury. Under natural 
conditions you will recall that plants grow 
singly, or at least mingled with many other 
species, so that it is much more difficult for 
insects, which are limited to feeding on certain 
plants, to find their natural food plant. In 
fact, a large percentage of the young insects 
hatching from eggs perish under these unfa- 
vorable conditions, or fall a prey to other 
predacious forms. 

The all-important question before the teach- 
ers of to-day is the acquaintance of our stu- 
dents, both young and old, with these destruc- 
tive pests and the methods for control, which 
oftentimes are comparatively simple. Although 
there are hundreds of thousands of distinct 
species of insects, there are probably not more 
than a hundred in any one locality which could 
be considered as of economic importance, and 
in many cases the really important species 
which are causing severe damage could be 
reduced to twenty-five. It therefore seems 
not an insurmountable problem to learn some- 





thing of the habits and the control of a few 
of these commoner destructive insects. 

The study of entomology in all its phases is 
without doubt even more technical and intri- 
cate than the study of medicine or surgery, 
and it requires longer years of preparation, 
because entomologists must know thousands 
of insects, where a physician may be consid- 
ered well equipped if he thoroughly under- 
stands a hundred distinct diseases. 

It is not my purpose to go into the discus- 
sion of any of our important insects at this 
time, but rather to call your attention to the 
extreme importance and desirability of further 
and better acquaintance with these pests. By 
no means are all insects destructive, but, on 
the contrary, we have far more beneficial spe- 
cies than destructive ones, and if it were not 
for these beneficial or parasitic forms, which 
hold the destructive ones in check, in a few 
years we should be entirely overrun, and prac- 
tically all vegetation would disappear from the 
face of the earth, so rapid is the multiplication 
of sc ne species when unrestricted. 

The Economic Zoologist of the Department 
of Agriculture at your State capital is always 
ready to identify specimens and give advice 
concerning them to all applicants. If possible, 
specimens of the insect and its work should 
accompany the letter describing the damage 
and other facts which have been observed. 
The careful observation of the novice often- 
times adds much to our scientific record. Right 
here lies the beauty of the study of the natural 
science subjects, as compared with the study of 
mathematics and the more fixed sciences, which 
have long since passed beyond the possibility 
of any new observation for the amateur and 
novice. We know comparatively little some- 
times concerning certain habits of our com- 
monest insects. One incident is recalled which 
may illustrate this point. About ten years ago 
while I was with the United States Bureau of 
Entomology, a boy wrote to the chief Severs 
ment entomologist, Dr. L. O. Howard, telling 
him that he had observed how the house-fly 
cleans its front pair of feet and the hind pair 
of feet, but he had been unable to observe how 
the fly cleans the middle pair of feet, and he 
desired information on the subject. It is not 
at all strange, yet interesting, to know that 
Doctor Howard was unable to answer this 
qtestion, and the query struck him with such 
force that he personally took the letter to a 
large number of members of his staff, asking 
them the question, none of whom could give 
an accurate answer. Doctor Howard directed 
one . f the men to watch house flies carefully, 
and after about two hours he reported how 
the operation was performed. I will not tell 
you at this time how this occurs, but I hope 
that some of you will be sufficiently interested 
to make observations on this point next sum- 
mer, when the flies are more abundant than 
now. 

Such questions concerning the commonest 
insects are frequently directed to us, and we 
are unable to answer them until observations 
are made. It is for the purpose of continuing 
our observations on important destructive in- 
sects, that we need funds set aside by our leg- 
islatures for the continuation of our inves- 
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tigations in the habits and controls for our 
destructive pests. 

There are numerous booklets, outlines and 
pamphlets available from various publishers 
to assist the teacher in instruction concerning 
insects and other common objects of nature, 
with which we should become more familiar. 
I feel that too much stress is laid in our in- 
struction on certain matters which have little 
bearing on our later lives. Does it not seem 
reasonable that school children should learn 
to observe and become familiar with trees, 
shrubs, plants, birds, and other animals and 
insects with which they will constantly come 
in contact throughout their entire lives? It is 
almost pitiful to observe the utter unfamiliarity 
of many of our people with the commonest 
creatures of nature about us. 

From time to time bulletins and circulars 
will be issued from the Bureau of Zoology, 
relating to mammals, birds, insects, etc., which 
will be available to the citizens of this Com- 
monwealth. We are hoping to extend our 
work over a broader field than hertofore, so 
that we can assist farmers to control the de- 
structive insects affecting their grains and 
forage crops, the greenhouse men whose pests 
are numerous and expensive, the truck grow- 
ers who suffer tremendous losses each year 
from cut-worms, grubs and other insects, the 
bee-keepers in enlarging the honey and wax 
output, and to assist our cities in maintaining 
their shade and ornamental trees free from 
insect and disease damage. In all these efforts 
we will welcome your help. 


A representative of the Pennsylvania 
Audubon Society, whose name we did not 
hear, and who spoke from notes, presented 
forcibly and very pleasantly the subject of 


BIRD LIFE AND ITS IMPORTANCE, 


The study of bird life, he said, will find 
its place in the schools. We have taught 
too much from books and too little from the 
field. This study is of interest to all chil- 
dren because: 1. Birds are universally dis- 
tributed; 2. They are great fliers—hence 
admired by man who also attempts to learn 
to “fly”; and 3. Their plumage is unique. 
What can we do in a practical way to put 
bird study into the curriculum, not as a 
separate study, but in connection with 
plants, seeds, insects, etc. Birds might 
well be made the basis of our nature study 
work because of their universal distribu- 
tion, intrinsic interest and inestimable value 
in the economy of nature. 

Teachers do not know the birds, and that 
is why our teaching of birds has been so 
slow. A remedy for this is to teach some- 
thing definite in each grade. The bird is 
the most important animal in the world. 
Insetts destroy more trees annually than 
forest fires—an argument for the impor- 
tance of knowing the birds that destroy 
these insects. 

Birds interest us because they are living 
calendars. The best time to begin bird 
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study is in the winter, when there is no 
foliage, when there are fewer of them, and 
when one can find them more easily. Bring 
into school room records of birds—when 
first seen, by whom, name of bird, etc. 
Have a fixed bird day. Encourage the 
study of common birds. Study the bird in 
its environment. Teach bird songs and 
trills, because we hear birds more often 
than we see them. 

Chapman, in speaking of the economic 
value of birds, says: 

“Birds occupy a fourfold relation to 
man: an economic, esthetic, what may be 
termed a mythological or symbolic, and a 
scientific relation. They are nature’s most 
potent checks upon the undue increase of 
noxious insects and harmful rodents. They 
devour the seeds of weeds and act as 
scavengers. The more we learn of their 
food habits, the greater becomes the real- 
ization of our indebtedness to them, and 
the economic ornithologists now agree 
that without the services rendered by birds, 
the ravages of the animals they prey upon 
would render the earth uninhabitable. Birds 
not only make life on the globe possibh, 
but they may add immeasurably to our en- 
joyment of it. Where in all nature shall 
we find so marvellous a combination of 
beauty of form and color, of grace and 
power of motion, of musical ability and 
intelligence, to delight our eyes, charm our 
ears and appeal to our imagination?” 

A motion was made and seconded that 
the Chairman app. int a committee of three 
to work out a graded scheme for bird study 
and to report at next year’s meeting. 


— 
<> 


THURSDAY MORNING. 








HE second session was called to order 
by President E. R. Gehr, of the Rural 
Schools department, at 9 o'clock. After 
some opening remarks he introduced Prof. 
Frank E. Baker of the Edinboro State Nor- 
mal School, who spoke as follows of 


THE RURAL PRACTICE SCHOOL. 


There are two distinct types of rural prac- 
tice schools in operation under the direction of 
normal schools in this country to-day: The 
private rural practice school, built by the 
normal school on its own campus and owned 
and controlled by the normal, and the public 
rural school in the open country, controlled in 
the usual way, but loaned or rented to a 
normal school to be used for practice purposes, 

Having always been interested in the rural 
school problem and believing, as I do, that one 
of the great functions of the State normal 
school is the training of rural school teachers, 
I was anxious from the day I took charge of 
the Edinboro State Normal School to make 
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that institution a more vital factor in solving 
the rural teacher problem. 

Three years ago we first attempted to differ- 
entiate the work of our senior class so as to 
train students definitely for the kind of teach- 
ing they expected to do. Three divisions, 
primary, grammar-grade and rural, were estab- 
lished and each senior was required to elect 
one of these divisions. The work of the rural 
division was wholly theoretical that year, con- 
sisting of about seventy-five hours in rural 
methods and management. The members of 
this disvision did their practice work in the 
graded school and, while much was accom- 
plished in giving a better knowledge of coun- 
try conditions and needs, the lack of a back- 
ground of practical experience was greatly felt. 

At this time the normal school had had for 
some years a contract with the school authori- 
ties of the borough of Edinboro, by which the 


Edinboro public school had been used as the. 


practice department for the normal school. 
This arrangement having proved satisfactory 
and advantageous to both parties, I turned to 
this plan to solve our rural practice problem. 
After some looking about I found a school 
that in location and size seemed to meet our 
requirements. The school in question was lo- 
cated near the trolley, about three miles from 
the normal campus and had enrolled about 
thirty children the year before. 

The township in which the school was lo- 
cated had been accustomed to maintain a seven 
months’ term only and to pay the minimum 
teacher’s salary. Feeling that the normal could 
not tolerate such conditions in its rural prac- 
tice school, I offered the trustees of this town- 
ship a contract by which the normal was to 
pay the township one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, in return for which the trustees were to 
elect a critic teacher for the Torry school, at 
a salary of sixty dollars a month for eight 
honths, and to allow the seniors in the rural 
school division of the normal to teach in the 
Torry school under the direction of the critic 
teacher. It was specifically stated in the con- 
tract that the normal was to have no control 
over the Torry school beyond the points men- 
tioned in the contract. 

This contract was accepted and went into 
effect September 1, 1915. Under an excellent 
critic teacher, the plan was a success from the 
start; the work of the rural methods division 
was made concrete and vital, and at the end 
of the year the Edinboro State Normal School 
sent out sixteen graduates with a high con- 
ception of the mission of the new rural school. 
Last summer we were able to get a similar 
contract with the McLane school in Washing- 
ton township, Erie county, a school which is 
more accessible and convenient to us in every 


way. 

This fall twenty girls were admitted to the 
tural schoo! group. All but three are two- 
year normal course students, after having been 

aduated from a four-year high school course. 

he three enrolled in the four-year course are 
older, and two have had experience as country 
school teachers. The average of ability and 
personality of this group of girls is above the 
average of the girls of the whole senior class. 
From the theoretical side, they are given a 





course in rural school methods and manage- 
ment covering twenty-eight weeks, two hours 
a week. 

For practice work, two girls are assigned to 
the rural practice school at the same time, one 
for the morning session and one for the after- 
noon session, for a period of two weeks. Each 
girl will receive two assignments during the 
year, making a total of four weeks of half- 
session teaching, or sixty hours of actual teach- 
ing. The girls are also required to observe 
and teach one term, or sixty-five hours, in the 
graded practice schools. 

On the first Monday of their assignment two 
girls go to the rural practice school together, 
in the afternoon. They spend the afternoon 
observing the critic teacher. After the ses- 
sion, the critic teacher assigns each girl at 
least four classes and the practice teaching is 
begun the next day. Our training school su- 
pervisor visits the rural practice school one 
half-day each week to criticise and grade the 
work of the practice teachers. 

Last year we assigned a senior in the Public 
School Music Course to go to the country 
school two mornings each week to instruct in 
music. We also sent our manual training in- 
structor to the school on Friday afternoons to 
help the boys make bob-sleds, hockey sticks, 
and some furniture for the room. 

We have also done something in the way of 
improving sanitary conditions, furnishing sup- 
plementary reading, apparatus and playground 
equipment, and in socializing the community. 
We find that we have to go slowly along these 
lines, as any appearance of attempting to up- 
lift the community is likely to be resented. 

The plan has some great advantages. Our 
seniors get a chance to teach under the actual 
conditions they will have to face next year, in 
a building and with equipment little or no bet- 
ter than they will have then. It has serious 
defects. The normal school has not enough 
authority in selecting a crtic teacher and in 
shaping the spirit of the school. 

I feel that this is just half of what we 
should have. If in addition to this real coun- 
try practice school we could have a model ru- 
ral school on our own campus, in a modern 
building, furnished with modern equipment, 
with a progressive critic teaching a progressive 
course of study, we could then give our girls 
a well rounded training in practice teaching. 
If each girl could have eighty or even sixty 
hours’ practice teaching in the present practice 
school, followed by as many hours in a model 
rural school, she would go out with a clear 
conception of the country school as it is and 
as it should be. 

I am looking forward to the time when the 
Edinboro State Normal School will be finan- 
cially able to build and support such a school. 


Mr. C. F. Maxwell, assistant county su- 
perintendent of Westmoreland county, read 
the next paper on the 


VALUE OF THE TOWNSHIP INSTITUTE, 


I am convinced that every phase of the school 
business has some educational value, be it cul- 
tural, practical or social, and the township in- 
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stitute is no exception, for it may embody one 
or all of these-divisions. As I understand the 
term, the Township Institute is a meeting of 
teachers with supervisor and school board to 
devise methods and means whereby the chil- 
dren of the township shall have the best that 
money and talent can provide, to the end that 
they may become fit social units, moral, polit- 
ical and industrial. 

Among supervisors there is great difference 
of opinion as to how this end may best be 
attained. The work of the school must be done 
effectiyely and with a certain degree of rapid- 
ity, without the loss of time and energy to 
either teacher or pupil. Therefore the results 
attained must in a measure be the standard for 
determining the method. 

The old method of conducting an Institute 
and which is still in vogue in many places was 
to meet successively at the different school 
houses throughout the district. The citizens 
of that section made the day the occasion for 
social intercourse and the renewing of friend- 
ship. It was always the call for a gala event. 
Teachers and patrons would drive for miles to 
be on hand for the mental feast, while the 
inner man was never forgotten. The program 
of the meeting included singing, the reading 
of papers on varied subjects related to daily 
‘school life and otherwise, together with ad- 
dresses by members of the school board and 
dnfluential citizens of the township. © 

This Institute has its value for, however far 
it may depart from the modern method of dis- 
cussing ways and means, it surely promotes 
the social welfare of the community and en- 
courages a proper feeling and a cordial atti- 
tude toward the public schools. There are 
many people still to be found who must be 
educated to the value of the school system, 
and a social meeting of this nature tends to 
put their hearts right at least for a step in the 
proper direction. 

Another method in practise calculated to 
provide the means and produce the required 
result is to have a set and definite place of 
meeting, to which outside talent entirely is 
invited. The teachers assemble and listen to 
a program consisting of a lecture upon some 
subject or phase of it pertaining to school 
affairs, a musical number, or a play entirely 
ethical in its intent. Any one of the three is 
worthy of regard, for the ethical side of our 
natures needs cultivation, though at times 
these seem to have little of practical applica- 
tion. 

This method has its value in that it keeps 
the teacher in the right attitude of mind in 
regard to her profession, teaches her the true 
respect for her calling and shows her the im- 
portance of the material upon which she is 
working. It is in its very nature abstract; it 
is necessary. but it lacks the concrete instruc- 
tion and application which is required in order 
to secure results. 

The successful Township Institute must com- 
bine all three phases of educational life. It 
must be cultural, practical and social. On ac- 
count of the large body of teachers in many 
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sections the ordinary one-room school building 
is not large enough to contain them; therefore 
an adequate place should be selected as conve- 
niently located for the majority as may be. 
This place should be within the township and 
be permanent. There is never a sufficiently 
good reason for taking the meeting out of the 
district. It belongs to the district and should 
remain there. 

Part of the day must be devoted to the prac- 
tical and immediate needs of the school work. 
An institute which is not instructive to the 
pressing needs of the teacher and pupil has 
entirely missed its purpose. Another part of 
the day must be given to the ethical, the cul- 
tural and the inspirational topics so needful to 
make the teacher conscious of the value of her 
work, her power and her influence; and at the 
same time alert to the disposition of her pupil, 
careful to use tact to direct him aright. The 
social element must pervade the whole meet- 
ing. Where the teachers are opposed to each 
other, distrustful, envious, and jealous of each 
other there can be no harmony, no concerted 
plan of attack. The liveliest spirit should per- 
vade the whole body; there must be pleasant- 
ness, cheerfulness, optimism, an easy method 
of approach to each one, a disposition on the 
part of the teachers to be helpful for the suc- 
cess of the institute, the supervisor, and the 
whole school system. The teacher must be 
made to feel that hers is no menial task, but 
a high calling due to God’s election and ap- 
pointment, and that the school business is the 
most important business in township, county, 
state or country. 

The success of an institute depends much 
upon the character or the characteristics of 
the supervisor. In the first place he must bea 
Christian, respected and respectful. It goes 
without saying that, if his suggestion is the 
reason for disregarding it, the township needs 
a new supervisor, for the teachers have no 
confidence in him. The supervisor must know, 
that is, he must be thoroughly acquainted with 
all phases of the problem he plans to discuss. 
His word should _ final on every subject for 
it is his business to know. It is not enough 
for the supervisor to be and to know; he must 
act. He must put his ideas, well thought out 
and planned, into actions, and the better way 
to do this is to instruct the teachers in a body 
as to what he wants done and what he expects 
of them. 

Institutes of the present day have narrowed 
down to two types which from their nature we 
may name Society and Round Table. By the 
Society is meant the institute where subjects 
pertaining to school work or otherwise are 
assigned to the different teachers for discus- 
sion. These subjects are prepared in essay 
form and are read before the whole body. 
Sometimes these papers are commented upon, 
but too frequently the next on the program 
follows in hurried order. Often the material 
in the essays is good, since it has been copied 
verbatim from some writer of authority: the 
audience does not know what the speaker is 
talking about, nor does the speaker hers 
know. The members become listless, restless, 
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languid and indisposed. The meeting is dead. 
If any one gets any good out of a discussion 
of this kind it is the compiler of it, for too 
often the matter passes entirely over the heads 
of the hearers. I have heard teachers discuss 
phases of school work in a proper and fitting 
manner, and yet there was not a single trace 
of the proposed method in their own systems. 
This method seems to me to be just the killing 
of time until the Secretary or Treasurer of the 
School Board comes round with the checks. 

The other method which is the Round Table 
or Conference method seems to me the best, for 
it secures the greatest benefit to the greatest 
number in the shortest possible time. The teach- 
ers are arranged according to the grades they 
teach. Those who have charge of the first 
and second grades belong to one group; third, 
fourth and fifth grades to another group; 
while sixth, seventh and eighth grades make up 
the third group. A leader is placed in charge 
of each group. This leader is either one of 
the older members of the institute or at least 
one noted for aggressiveness. The subject for 
discussion is determined by the supervisor or 
by a program committee of which he is the 
chairman. It is then outlined and a copy of 
this outline is sent to each teacher a week or 
two before the meeting so that she may be- 
come familiar with the topic and be primed 
for questions and answers regarding it. 

The session must be called to order promptly 
at the time set. Each teacher must be present. 
No excuse for absence or tardiness is accepted 
—unless a worthy one. The teacher who per- 
sists in tardiness or absence should be dropped 
from the roll of the institute. The program 
should be conducted decently and in order. 
After the opening exercises and roll-call the 
individual groups form in circles and the dis- 
cussion is opened by the leader. Enthusiasm, 
zeal and intentness characterize the debates. 
The teacher brings her individual and per- 
sonal problems here and listens to their solu- 
tion. Many teachers, timid and backward, fear 
criticism and would tremble with fright through 
self-consciousness if called upon to recite in 
an institute of the Society type, but here in 
conference they discuss freely their problems. 
These meetings should not be permitted to be- 
come tiresome, but should be interspersed with 
music and an intermission. The morning ses- 
sion should last from 10 o’clock until 11: 30; 
by afternoon session from 1:30 o'clock un- 

3. 

The morning should be devoted to practical 
work, while the afternoon should be varied. 
Outside speakers should be procured. Many 
of our colleges and universities would welcome 
the opportunity to send one or more of their 
instructors, who are engaged in special or ex- 
tension work, to speak at these meetings We 
should take advantage of these offers to make 
use of their instructors. They will keep us in 
the forefront of education. The social inter- 
course is necessary, and should be promoted 
atalltimes. It keeps the teacher well-disposed. 
Patrons and friends should be invited to 
attend. 

Finally, the Institute should be organized. 

president, vice-president and _ secretary- 
treasurer should be elected for a definite term 





of office, whose duties should conform to the 
regular duties of such officers prescribed by 
parliamentary law. In this manner system is 
secured, efficiency promoted, and a feeling of 
well-being pervades the Institute. 

Joint Institutes add another feature to this 
plan—that is, the combining of two or more 
districts. There seems to bea better feeling in 
numbers—better instructors can be procured, 
and something different is provided. These 
Joint Institutes are very enthusiastic and very 
successful. 

_The Institute is the supervisor’s opportu- 
nity. Here he has all his teachers together. 
He should mould them into a body which has 
but one motive, one systematic plan of attack, 
and one goal to be attained, namely, that the 
pupils under their charge may become fit social 
units, moral, political and industrial. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF PICTURE STUDY. 


The next address was by Supt. Wm. W. 
Evans, of Columbia county, who spoke on 
the Educational Value of Picture Study. 
We are sorry not to have a full report of 
his suggestive address, but these notes, 
which present the gist of it, are all we have 
been able to get. 

The following ideas were emphasized in 
the study of pictures: If pictures are to be 
made a means of education and studied in 
the public schools, they must be interpreted 
just as in the interpretation of poetry— 
from the standpoint of the layman rather 
than the artist. While a study of the life 
and experience of the artist is interesting 
and will often throw light upon the inter- 
pretation of the picture, it should be re- 
membered that such study is not to be over 
emphasized or substituted for picture study. 
We have found it necessary to guard 
against being side-tracked through the inter- 
esting discussions written by artists for 
artists. They are interested naturally in the 
technique while the teacher is interested in 
the thought content chiefly. 

The layman can conceive of a freat artist 
as being a person peculiarly inspired to give 
to the world a great message. Every paint- 
ing, every poem, every piece of statuary, 
every masterpiece of music which is worth 
studying in our schools has in it one great 
life lesson, powerfully expressed in a way 
that is universal in its application. 

The artist, like the great Master Teacher 
who employed the parable, seems to hide the 
real great idea in his picture, thus making it 
necessary to observe every detail closely 
and especially the insignificant and subtle 
features, in order to detect the hint which 
gives a clue to the life lesson contained in 
the work of art. This is what makes the 
study of pictures interesting. 

In this connection it should be empha- 
sized that the teacher should keep in the 
background and draw out from the pupils 
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through suggestion what they consider the 
significance of each detail contained in the 
picture and thus give to the pupils that joy 
which comes from the discovery of truth 
independently. The teacher who tells the 
pupils too much or who gives them her 
opinion too freely robs her pupils of that 
which is the very essence of interest in the 
study of art. 

At least a month should be devoted to the 
study of a picture like the “Gleaners.” 
One period could well be devoted to the 
study of each of the three persons in the 
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foreground. Suggestive questions should be 
frequently employed such as: Which is the 
oldest? Why do you think so? Which is 
the youngest and why do you think so? 
Why is it that the youngest has no apron 
on? Why is it that she has taken care to 
protect her neck from the sun while the 
others haven’t? How do you account for 
the difference in which they work? What 
is the time of day and how do you know? 
The teacher should make lists of questions 
on each feature of the picture. 
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N Beaver Falls there are forty manufactur- 
ing plants and, according to the report 
of Supt. C. C. Green, they are all co-oper- 
ating with the schools to make the contin- 
uation project a success. In one case, that 
of the Mayer China Company, the superin- 
tendent of the plant not only “cheerfully 
paid the wages of his employees while they 
attended continuation school, but agreed to 
give personally one period of instruction 
each week in the theory of ceramics with 
special reference to the manufacture of 
pottery.” As an adjunct to the continua- 
tion school work the school, through the 
courtesy of the manufacturers, has the most 
complete exhibit to be found in the city of 
the leading industries of the community, 
supplemented by charts and maps dealing 
with the civic and industrial phases of the 
community life. 


The only way to have better rural schools 
is to have better rural teachers. For as is 
the teacher, so is the school. The only way 
to have better teachers is to provide better 
opportunities for their preparation, require 
by law all who aspire to teach to make due 
preparation, and then pay the teacher a 
salary commensurate with the service ren- 
dered. “If we reduce the wages of the 
school teacher we must raise those of the 
recruiting sergeant.” We need better quali- 
fied men and women in many of our State 
normal schools, colleges, and universities to 
teach our prospective teachers. So believed 
Colonel Parker, the great teacher of teach- 





ers, who said: “The day has come when 
steps should be taken to see that no college 
or university graduate is ever allowed to 
take upon himself the sacred office of 
teacher without at least two years’ pro- 
fessional training in a school or college 
fully equipped for that purpose. What more 
priceless legacy can we leave to the mil- 
lions yet to be than to make it possible for 
our spiritual descendants to be so educated 
and so trained that they will, under God, 
effectually work out the destiny of this 
mighty continent, and through it of all 
humanity.” 


The State Board of Education at a recent 
meeting adopted resolutions favoring an 
increase of $50 per year in the salaries of 
all teachers in the public schools of the 
State and an appropriation of $18,500,000 
to the elementary and high schools of the 
State for the coming biennial period. The 
Board spent considerable time discussing 
normal and vocational schools, and ar- 
ranged with representatives of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, the State College and 
the University of Pittsburgh to establish 
summer schools for training continuation- 
school teachers. Secretary J. George Becht 
was instructed to take up the matter of se- 
curing the State’s share of the national ap- 
propriation for vocational education car- 
ried by the bill just enacted by Congress. 


Ten teachers from the six colleges in the 
State devoting attention to domestic econ- 
omy met with officials of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, to draft a sug- 
gestive standard curriculum for public 
high schools which have courses in voca- 
tional household arts. Millard B. King, Di- 
rector of Industrial Education, invited the 
instructors to come here for the conference, 
which was directly in charge of E. L. Bow- 
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man, a supervisor in the industrial division. 
The suggestive curriculum will be published 
as a bulletin. Forty-eight high schools of 
the State now have courses in vocational 
household arts, using curricula which, in 
most instances, have been drafted by the 
State to meet individual needs. The sug- 
gestive standard will be sufficiently elastic 
to be adaptable to all needs. 


The movement for increasing the use of 
public school houses as community centers 
and forums of citizenship has been en- 
dorsed by ex-Presidents Roosevelt and Taft 
and has repeatedly received President Wil- 
son’s enthusiastic support. In 1911, when 
he was Governor of New Jersey, he gave 
the opening address at the First National 
Conference on Community Center Devel- 
opment held at Madison, Wisconsin. On 
that occasion he said: “It is necessary that 
a simple means be found by which, by an 
interchange of points of view, we may get 
together, for the whose process of modern 
politics, the whole process of modern life, 
is a process in which we must exclude mis- 
understandings, exclude hostilities, bring 
all men into common council and so dis- 
cover what is the common interest. This is 
the problem of modern life.” Pointing to 
the opportunity which the common school 
houses offer to answer this common need, 
the President said, “ They are public build- 
ings. They are conveniently distributed. 
They belong to the communities. They fur- 
nish ideal places in which to assemble and 
discuss public affairs. They are just what 
we need.” 


I fancy that Dr. Jesse C. Green, of West 
Chester, is the oldest ex-school teacher in 
Pennsylvania, says “Girard” in the Ledger. 
He is nearing his hundredth birthday, and 
he began teaching in Delaware county 
eighty-two years ago. That was the first 
year of the public free schools in this State. 
The Doctor still has his boyhood ciphering 
books—books in which he wrote out prob- 
lems in arithmetic with their solutions, and 
all done beautifully with a quill pen, as steel 
pens had not yet been invented. Doctor 
Green is now as virile as an old oak, al- 
though he was a school boy when the Mon- 
roe Doctrine was enunciated, and clearly 
recalls that Fourth of July when both 
Adams and Jefferson expired. 





A system of recognition of schools, which 
attain standards urged by the State and 
county educational authorities, has been 
arranged by the State Board of Education 
in the form of flags and pennants and it 
will be put into effect during the spring. 
The board at its recent meeting gave ap- 





proval to the plan and a formal notice will 
be issued. All schools attaining a standard 
of general excellence established by the su- 
perintendents of their particular county will 
be awarded a blue pennant bearing in white 
letters the statement that it was given for 
reaching the standard for the county. Such 
schools will then be eligible for competition 
for the State standards and when they are 
reported as attaining them a blue flag four 
by three feet inscribed in white and with 
the State arms on a gold field will be given. 
These flags are so constructed that they can 
be shown from flag poles under the na- 
tional colors. 





In speaking of the school as the center 
of social organization, Superintendent 
Crumrine says: “ At least once a month the 
school building should be used for some- 
thing of general community interest. When 
it serves all the community it is fulfilling its 
function. The necessity and opportunity 
for the teacher’s leadership exists in every 
school district.” One vocational school is 
in operation offering three courses, Aca- 
demic, Agricultural, and Home Making. A 
second vocational school is projected. One 
hundred and twenty-seven boys and girls 
were enrolled in corn clubs, canning clubs, 
and rural life clubs. The interest is in- 
creasing. For fostering physical education 
the Round Table of Teachers and Princi- 
pals of Washington county, through an ex- 
ecutive committee, conducted a track and 
field meet for the high schools of the county. 





During the past year a broad system of 
physical education, handicapped in some re- 
spects by shortage of funds, has been devel- 


oped to supersede the old type of athletics. - 


For outside work in music, under definite 
regulations, school credit is given, just as 
for the special activities of music, manual 
training, cooking, and sewing done in high 
school. 


Mural paintings from the brush of Violet 
Oakley were formally unveiled in the Penn- 
sylvania Senate on the evening of February 
13th before a crowd that taxed the capacity 
of the beautiful chamber. Addresses were 
made by Governor Brumbaugh, Lieutenant- 
Governor McClain, Miss Oakley and Isaac 
H. Clothier, of Philadelphia. Governor 
Brumbaugh in his address accepting the 
paintings in behalf of the State, said he 
could not let the occasion pass without 
urging the legislature to initiate a proced- 
ure that will ultimately make the Capitol 
City a great art center. He suggested that 
an art commission of three be provided 
and that annually they be given authority 
and funds to purchase such artistic prod- 
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ucts of Pennsylvania genius as will in the 
aggregate assemble for the generations to 
be the finest gallery of art in America. 
Unity is the theme of the paintings which 
adorn the wall to the right and left and 
over the rostrum of the chamber. The ti- 
tles of the paintings come under the gen- 
eral head of “The Creation and Preserva- 
tion of the Union.” 


The Scranton Board of Trade, made up 
of 1,000 business and professional men, has 
adopted a resolution calling on the school 
authorities to close twenty public schools 
that have been reported to be in danger of 
damage from mine caves. Eight thousand 
children attend these schools. The solicitor 
for the local school board at a recent con- 
ference in Harrisburg at which remedial 
legislation for mine caves was discussed re- 
ported that the twenty schools are menaced 
by the cave danger. If the advice of the 
Board of Trade is followed a unique situa- 
tion will arise, since the State compulsory 
education law compels the children to at- 
tend the schools. Back of the motion is a 
plan to make the State guarantee the safety 
of the school children and in that way help 
solve the mine cave problem. 


— 
i 





HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 





“There is no other co-operative agency 
so much needed by the school as the home,” 
declares Franklin B. Dyer, Superintendent 
of the Public Schools of Boston, in a com- 
munication to the United States Bureau of 
Education. “There never was a time when 
the need was so great for intimate connec- 
tion between the home and school as at 
present. The conditions of modern life are 
so complex, opportunities for good and evil 
are so numerous, the occupations of the 
home are so meager unless they are related 
to the school, and the work of the school is 
so abstract unless it has a practical outcome 
in the home, that it is imperative for par- 
ents and teachers to get together. The co- 
operation should not be confined to a senti- 
mental regard and respect of each for the 
other. The training of each must supple- 
ment the other. Such co-operation can 
come about in no other way so well as 
through organizations that bring parents 
and teachers into friendly and frequent as- 
sociation. The problems of character build- 
ing, of habit formation, of training, of vo- 
cational counsel, in fact all the questions 
that pertain to the early period of child life, 
are of equal importance to parents and 
teachers.” 
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Superintendent Dyer has recently given 
his endorsement to a plan of citizen co- 
operation with the city school board. This 
plan provides for an advisory council of 
citizens to consist of local committees to 
represent each school district appointed by 
the School and Home Associations of the 
district. “This plan,” says Superintendent 
Dyer, “involves the ultimate organization 
of a home and school organization in every 
school district in Boston.” It is expected 
that the school committee will designate the 
Director of Extended Use of Public Schools 
or some other official to assist in the organi- 
zation and the activities of the Home and 
School Associations wherever they do not 
now exist. 


_— 
<2 





DEATH OF DOCTOR GAST. 





| i: venerable Frederick Augustus Gast, 

D.D., professor of Hebrew and Old 
Testament theology in the Reformed Theo- 
logical Seminary, Lancaster, was found 
dead in bed on Sunday morning, February 
11th. He was 81 years of age, a graduate 
of the college, class of ’56, and of the semi-’ 
nary, class of ’59. He served in pastorates 
until he became connected with Franklin 
and Marshall Academy in 1867. In 1873 
became a member of the Seminary faculty. 
He was chaplain of the 45th Pennsylvania 
infantry during part of the Civil War. 

Dr. Gast was an authority on theology, 
to which he had devoted years of most 
arduous study. He was prominent as a 
member of the London Society of Biblical 
Archaeology and of the Socity of Biblical 
Exegesis, and he often contributed articles 
of great merit to the Reformed Church 
Quarterly and many other periodicals. 

Of his powers of memory, Dr. W. C. 
Schaeffer, of the Seminary, says of him 
that, before age had impaired his energies, 
he invariably composed his sermons while 
walking up and down his study, and deliv- 
ered them word for word as composed in 
his mind without notes and without having 
reduced a word of themtowriting. During 
his long service on the faculty of the Theo- 
logical Seminary he preached frequently in 
many churches throughout the country, and 
became noted for the thoughtful, instructive 
and helpful character of his sermons. His 
ability here became widely recognized, and 
early in his life Dr. John W. Nevin, the 
great theologian and leader of the Reformed 
Church, said that he regarded him as one 
of the best sermonizers in the Reformed 
Church. 

But his studies and scholarship did not 
make of him a recluse or a man reserved 
in habit or life. In him the social instinct 
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was developed to a high degree. He was ; 


a man of the broadest charity and affection, 
and of the deepest sympathy for all his fel- 
lowmen. He found pleasure in intimate 
association with all people, not only those 
of his own particular calling and interests, 
but those of all walks and conditions of life. 
And he associated with them not as the 
eminent theologian and profound scholar— 
the overpowering modesty for which he 
was noted forbade that—but as a simple, 
plain man among men. 

We knew him well in the Lancaster High 
School in 1850-52. He was a lad of genial 
disposition, nearly two years our serior, 
everybody his friend, lived across the street 
from the school, had the front attic room 
which I remember very pleasantly. We 
had three or four teachers in those days— 
Becker, Crumbaugh, Coates and Colburn— 
who were all men of great account. In the 
fall of 1852 he went to Marshall College at 
Mercersburg, which, in 1853, brought him 
back to Lancaster in its union with Frank- 
lin College. He graduated in 1856. 

In a quiet talk with him not long since, 
meeting him casually at the postoffice, we 
spoke of the next life as of any interest of 
to-day. He seemed equally at home in two 
worlds. How delightful it is to be on terms 
of familiar intimacy with such men and 
women! Books are great and very precious, 
embalming the thought and memory of 
worthy souls—almost the best thing on the 
planet. But to know, and to have known, 
intimately such men and women them- 
selves, whose word at parting is always 
and only “ Auf wiedersehn”—as was that 
of our departed friend—is greater than the 
book to which we turn in absence of the 
life. The chapel of Franklin and Marshall 
College was a good place to be on this 
burial day. Dr. Gast had requested that no 
eulogy be spoken at his funeral, but we all 
knew that what was said and felt was better 
than eulogy. 


_ 
—~~ <i - — 


CARL MATZ, MUSICIAN. 








T is not often that Lancaster has had a 
shock from the sudden death of any 
man such as that of Monday morning, Jan- 
uary 22, when, about eleven o’clock, the 
word spread over the town like wildfire: 
“Professor Matz is dead!” Everybody 
knew him, and those who knew him best 
held him in highest regard. We were 
closely associated with him for thirty years 
in the Lancaster High School, and we left 
the school together in 1906. He was, we 
think, the foremost musician we have ever 
known. He came from the same country 
from which the Angles and Saxons came 





to conquer Britain, and of the same virile 
stock, and born to the high gift of music. 
We have often looked at Professor Matz 
as he had been rapidly writing the harmony 
for voice and instruments, and marvelled 
at the readiness and precision with which 
it was done. Once, in our wonder, when 
he was at greater speed than usual, we 
asked him: “ Man, howcan youdoit?” He 
looked up with a smile. “Oh, it’s a gift. 
I hear the voices and the instruments, and 
write down what I hear. If I had to think 
it out it would take much more time.” If 
everything that goes into our thought and 
memory leaves its impression or remains 
there, then Carl Matz was a millionaire in 
music, could live in a palace of song such 
as few men inherit or possess, and such as 
make-believe kings never know; breathing 
when he might, and often unconsciously, 
an atmosphere of melody and harmony quite 
apart from the ordinary everyday expe- 
rience of life. Keats, in his wonderful 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn,” says: 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on. 


He knew at times these “unheard melo- 
dies.” Once, it seems many years ago, when 
talking earnestly of the deep things of mu- 
sic, he said to me, “If I could write down 
when I wake the music I sometimes hear 
in dreams,’the world would listen.” I have 
never lost the strange feeling of interest 
and wonder with which I heard him say 
this. I have heard him play from memory 
folksongs, ballads, hymns, marches, selec- 
tions from overtures, operas, oratorios, and 
looked at the watch to find that hours had 
flown and the midnight was near. Once 
when, the music lay before him black with 
notes, I asked, “Do you play all that har- 
mony just as it is?” His reply was im- 
pressive, “I would not miss a note, It 
would be unjust to this fine composer.” He 
improvised wonderfully under the spell of 
the music, and his interludes and accom- 
paniments were at times a revelation and 
a delight. Once at a large funeral at St. 
James’ I heard him play “ The Dead March 
in Saul” while the people were passing 
slowly out of the church. It was as if a 
great soul were wailing through it all. He 
played it again and again. I stood and 
waited till the close, held to the spot by the 
organ, and, as we walked down the street, 
we talked of the music. He said, “ Nothing 
I ever .play stirs me so deeply as that 
march.” And that explained everything. 

From his earliest years he was under 
the training of stern teachers of the old 
school, in preparation for his life-work. 
Under these teachers he had nothing but 
exercises, exercises, exercises, day after 
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day, and all day long, month after month, 
year after year, for ten or twelve years. 
Not a piece of music, popular or classical, 
was allowed to him. Indeed, everything of 
the kind was resolutely forbidden. Skill, 
technique, mastery of the keyboard—the ar- 
tist gift trained to artist power—this was 
their aim for their gifted pupil. The path 
might be rugged and cheerless, but it was 
sure. He came at this time to hate and 
loathe his exercises and piano practice, as 
he saw his comrades all given “pieces” in 
their practice, which were denied ‘to him- 
self. Boylike, too, he occasionally picked 
up and played in the gatherings of his 
friends the forbidden compositions. But, 
thanks to the untiring vigilance of his father 
and the stoical firmness of his teachers, 
when only seventeen years of age he was 
accepted at the noted Seminary of Koepe- 
neck, the most prominent educational insti- 
tution in Prussia for the training of special 
teachers in vocal and instrumental music. 
The famous Dr. Rudolph Lange, head of 
the musical department, although a man 
full of eccentricities, was a great musician 
and a wonderful teacher. The old doctor 
ordered one of his songs to be put into the 
musical archives, which at Koepeneck was 
regarded a high honor. His class was un- 
usual in the number of musicians who af- 
terwards became widely known. Violinists 
like Engelbrecht; ’celloists like Ungermann; 
organists like Stegemann belonged to it. 
So it came about that the kind of music 
known technically as “ chamber music” was 
cultivated in this class to a high degree, in 
addition to orchestral music and the chorus 
work, the trios, quartettes, quintettes and 
octettes by Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. 

During the last year of the course Carl 
Matz had the honorable distinction of being 
unanimously elected musical director of his 
class, and for the entire year he led both 
the orchestra and the grand chorus. For 
a time he played the violin and viola in the 
class orchestra, but his special instruments 
were the piano and the grand organ. After 
graduating from Koepeneck he was recom- 
mended by Dr. Lange for one of the best 
organs in Germany, that at Melzow. Here 
he spent a pleasant year and a half as or- 
ganist and instructor in the upper grade 
school of the town. Being debarred, be- 
cause of his youth, from the directorship 
of the musical department of the Seminary 
at Helsingfors, where his uncle, Dr. John 
Richter, was director of the institution, he 
resolved to go to America, where ability 
seemed more in demand and age a qualifi- 
cation not so essential as in Germany. 

In 1868, nearly fifty years ago, he and 
his bride reached New York, with some two 
thousand dollars. The future of promise 
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was very attractive and assuring, but before 
they had been,many days in Gotham a thief 
rifled their trunks and stole every dollar of 
their money except what they had about 
them for immediate personal needs. It was 
an awful blow to their high hopes. A black 
cloud had suddenly blotted out the sun, 
They were strangers in a strange land, 
without money, and no friend or acquaint- 
ance with whom to advise. He at once 
advertised in the Staats-Zeitung that an 
organist who held the diploma of the Koepe- 
neck Seminary desired an engagement. 
Rev. Mr. Hoppe, who was then clergyman 
at Zion Lutheran Church, in Lancaster, 
knowing the grade of such a diploma, wrote 
him promptly for further information. 
That was most satisfactory, and, as it was 
necessary for Professor Matz to act prompt- 
ly, his money being exhausted, he accepted 
the modest salary offered for organ, choir 
and parish school. And so his busy life 
was lived in the comparatively small town 
of Lancaster, instead of one of our large 
centers of population. It was, indeed, great 
gain to Lancaster, where he has been one 
of her hardest-worked and most useful citi- 
zens these many years. But for him, with 
his high gifts, extraordinary skill, and 
firm and confident breadth of grasp in the 
divine art of music—was he “ buried” here 
all these years? Often, as we have looked 
at his work and felt his power, we have 
thought so. But who can tell! One thing 
is sure: Lancaster has been blessed in him 
as in few men who have lived and toiled in 
her midst. And that is a great thing to 
feel, and know, and say of any good man. 
We never forget his vigorous, master- 
ful, enthusiastic manner, as he sat behind 
the school piano or sprang to his feet for a 
special effort, with one hand on the key- 
board and the other beating time, and his 
mighty voice equal to that of a dozen men, 
always true to tone, leading with a call to 
strenuous effort that even the dead before 
him, if there were any such, must hear and 
answer. Looking at him many a time in 
the High School with keen interest and ad- 
miration of his skill and power—hearing 
his grand voice, firm, resolute, confident, 
compelling result—and knowing well his 
fearless, unqualing spirit, and his tremen- 
dous energy when roused to supreme effort, 
we have often thought, “ What a leader for 
a forlorn hope in a desperate charge!” 
Other good men have done much for the 
cause of music in Lancaster, but the work 
of this forceful, untiring and eminently.ca- 
pable teacher and leader makes him easily 
first among them all. Knowing and teach- 
ing only the best in music, and holding 
firmly to that high standard for more than 
forty years, as organist and choirmaster, in 
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private lessons and chorus training, and in 
connection with the music in the public 
schools, he has been an active, earnest, in- 
telligent, constant, and, we might almost 
say, pervading force amongst us in a line 
of work in which not many are competent 
to excel, and one of the most humanizing 
and helpful that can influence the life of 
any community. 

He was a man of very strong physique, 
with an honest eye, an honest voice and an 
honest heart, generous and kindly, of rather 
emphatic manner, with endless capacity for 
work and large reserve of energy, but when 
roused drove “to the limit” to get things 
done, with little regard for stress and 
strain; the sort of a man to work with, and 
whom it is good to know and to live with. 

In response to a request from The New 
Era we gave them this in grateful memory: 

You have asked me for some tribute to 
the memory of my dear old friend, Carl 
Matz, to be published on the day of his 
funeral. Can I do better than to quote a 
paragraph in a letter of yesterday, from 
another of our best men, Dr. George F. 
Mull, of Franklin and Marshall College? 
He writes: 

“How well I remember, more than once, 
hearing you sing—yes, sing, for your words 
were vibrant with the music of the soul 
that gave them life—sing the praises of 
Carl Matz—his wondrous gift of music, his 
genial nature, his joyous spirit, his self- 
forgetting habit of enthusiasm, his master- 
ful, compelling personality, his virtues all 
kindly, good and unaffected. I know he 
was one of your favorite ‘ millionaires,’ that 
is, in riches that moth cannot corrupt, and 
so abiding forever and forever. I know, 
too, that I am the poorer for not having 
known him better, but I am glad that I 
knew him at all, and in what I knew of 
him. He had a great heart, warm and over- 
flowing with human kindness—this much 
I knew from the time when Katharine was 
in his German class in the High School 
and often brought home little instances of 
personal sympathy which marked him as a 
rare man, one who, in being a teacher, re- 
membered that he was also once a child try- 
ing, perhaps slowly and painfully, to learn. 
So I came, even at a distance, to admire 
and honor him. The other day I read, 


‘The ways of Death are soothing and serene, 
And all the words of Death are grave and 
sweet.’ 


and wondered—is it true? It must be; I 
feel it may be, nay, ought to be.” 

It is a great thing to know a great man. 
He was a great man, of the Beethoven type 
—and I knew him. For nearly fifty years 
I seem, from time to time, to have been ask- 
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ing hyself, half in sport and half in earnest: 
Who are our three, who are our five, great- 
est men in Lancaster? As years have 
passed and men have died the personnel of 
the list has been all the while changing, but 
for forty years Carl Matz has been one of 
my foremost Three. He was an artist of 
high order, modest, reverent. He felt that 
God made him. And he knew his art with 
the supreme confidence of a master. His 
sudden and tragic death has stirred a feel- 
ing of affection and gratitude in Lancaster 
that is good for us all. The boys and girls 
of the Lancaster High Schools, who came 
and went through thirty years, little knew 
that their wonderful teacher had been for 
an entire year the chosen leader of what 
was thought to be the most gifted and best- 
trained body of students of music, both in 
vocal and orchestral work, in the whole 
wide world! 

He was my good angel in music, my un- 
failing helper—Mentor, guide and friend— 
not at all for pay, for we never talked about 
pay for service. He knew music as I know 
English type and read and wrote for sound 
—melody and harmony—as I read for sense. 
When I brought out a new book I passed 
him a check—that was all. Once he said 
to me: “ There is no other man living for 
whom I would do this.” It was as if Men- 
delssohn had said it. He always drew me, 
from the first time I saw him on a great 
occasion at Zion Lutheran Church until but 
yesterday, when we talked pleasantly for a 
while on the street. Often on the platform 
in the High School he impressed me as the 
mightiest man I have ever known—but one 
—and that was Thaddeus Stevens. 

These lines, the peerless lament of Calli- 
machus, older than the Christian era, have 
been haunting me, saying themselves over 
and over and over again these sad days. 
They are as simple and beautiful as they 
are tender and true. “Thy nightingales” 
—thine own, old friend—sing on in the 
Valley of the Shadow. 


They told me, Heraclitus, 
They told me you were dead; 
They brought me bitter words to hear 
And bitter tears to shed. 
I wept when I remembered 
How often you and I 
Tired out the sun with taiking 
And sent him down the sky. 


And now that thou art lying, 
My dear old Carian guest, 

A handful of gray ashes 
Laid lovingly at rest, 

Still are thy pleasant voices, 
Thy nightingales, awake, 
For Death, he taketh all away, 
But these he cannot take. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





CAMERON.—Supt. Plasterer: Mr. Charles H. 
Felt, a member of the Emporium school board 
and President of the Cameron County Di- 
rectors’ Association died, Dec. 7, 1916. Mr. 
Felt was one of the most prominent citizens 
of the County, and was active in all move- 
ments for the betterment of his town and 
county. 

DaurHIN.—Supt. Shambaugh: Rural Life 
day was observed with appropriate exercises 
by many of the rural schools. Asst. Supt. 
Zimmerman has prepared a course in Indus- 
trial work for the rural schools, and a number 
of schools are doing creditable work along this 
line. Some of the progressive teachers of one- 
room schools have bought oil stoves for the 
preparation of hot lunches. Much has been 
done in the way of beautifying the school 
grounds. One of the most interesting events 
of the month was the reunion of former teach- 
ers and pupils of the Wiconisco High School. 
Over two hundred persons were present. 
Among those who took part in the program 
were promient citizens who had attended the 
school nearly a half century ago. 

Fayetre.— Supt. Carroll: Educational meet- 
ings were held all over the county. We had 
eleven corn clubs this year. They were reg- 
ular community meetings, well attended and 
animated by a fine educational spirit. 

LawrENCE.—Supt. Leslie: Twenty-seven con- 
testants in corn growing and seventeen in 
potato growing made out the required reports. 
A yield of 25 bushels of shelled corn from a 
quarter of an acre was made; and a yield of 
45 bushels of potatoes from a quarter of an 
acre. : 

Monroe.—Supt. Koehler: During October 
and November we held a “ Rural Life Day” in 
each of our sixteen townships. We had all 
kinds of agricultural exhibits—corn, oats, wheat, 
buckwheat, potatoes, cabbage, beets, turnips, 
apples, beans, poultry, livestock, etc. A milk 
test was made at each place in the presence of 
the school children and the farmers and their 
women-folk. The Farm Bureau tested 145 
cows in this way. Great interest was mani- 
fested ‘in these tests. We had more than 1800 
exhibits and fully 7,000 people viewed and ex- 


' amined them. About $500 was awarded in 


prizes, contributed by our banks, business men 
and farmers. 

WaASHINGTON.—Supt. Crumrine: Plans have 
been completed for holding the first inter- 
scholastic literary contest among the high 
schools of the County. Washington and Jef- 
ferson College has co-operated in perfecting 
the plans, and will supervise the contest on 
April 28th. 

Wyominc.—Supt. Morgan: The Farmers’ 
Meetings at Mill City, under the direction of 
Prof. Kell, Director of Agriculture in our 
vocational school, are hecoming popular and 
helpful, as the farmers get a clearer grasp of 
their importance. No room in the school 
building is large enough to accommodate the 
audiences, hence it became necessary to secure 
the large Grange Hall. In addition to these 
weekly evening meetings, a day school for 
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farmers has been started under favorable cir- 
cumstances. This day school is in session 
during three days of each week. The School 
Board of Tunkhannock Boro, by condemna- 
tion proceedings, has secured about three acres 
of land in the western part of town, and con- 
template erecting an up-to-date high school 
building on the land thus secured. The viewers 
set a value of $4500 on this land which was 
less than one-half the amount asked by the 
owners. 

Yorx.—Supt. Stine: Sixty-eight essays on 
twenty-three trees have been handed in by 
pupils of the 7th and 8th grades and high 
schools in a contest on “ The Native Trees of 
York County.” 

ASHLAND.—Supt. Weirick: All the teachers 
and the superintendent are members of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Association. 
One hundred per cent. last year and again this 
year. Have started the study of Bagley’s 
School Discipline in our teachers’ meetings, 
hope to get a great deal out of the book. All 
of the teachers are taking one or more educa- 
tional papers and besides are reading profes- 
sional books from the teachers’ library. All 
teachers are required to make a report to the 
superintendent each month on a blank fur- 
nished by him, giving, in addition to the 
statistical report, the amount of professional 
work done, such as reading of educational 
papers and books, times late in arriving at 
the school building, number of educational 
meetings attended. 

Bioomssurc.—Supt. Sterner: Each one of 
our three school buildings was supplied with 
a new school victrola during the past month. 
The three instruments cost two hundred and 
two dollars and fifty cents. The pupils ably 
led and directed by the teachers raised over 
two hundred dollars and the school board ap- 
propriated fifty-two dollars and fifty cents. 
Almost half of the fund raised by the pupils 
and teachers was secured through the collec- 
tion and sale of nearly eight tons of news- 
papers and magazines. This successful effort 
of the pupils showed us all what the members 
of the “House of Commons”—our school 
boys and girls—can do, if they are properly 
enthused and directed. Committees of the 
teachers are now selecting records with very 
great care and in a short time the victrola will 
be given the opportunity to show its value to 
our schools. ; 

Harrispurc.—Supt. Downes: The voters of 
the city, on November 7, approved a loan of 
$1,250,000 for high school construction. 

Kane.—Supt. Dietrich: The School Garden 
project was very successful last vacation. 
There were 100 boys and girls who started 
the work and 58 of them continued until the 
first week in October, at which time they held 
an exhibit in one of the school buildings. The 
judges awarded $32.50 in prizes to the pupils, 
and the prospects for next year are very en- 
couraging, says Miss McCoy. 

VANDERGRIFT.—Supt. Allen: A school sav- 
ings bank was established last March. Today 
the deposits number 835 with a total deposit 
of $2,408.44. 








